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THE NEW UNIVERSITY. 


WHEN our last number appeared, the House 
of Commons had reached the most critical stage 
of the Irish University Bill ; the original clauses 
having been passed, and the moment for pro- 
posing additional clauses having arrived. The 
proposal of the Government thatthe Senate to 
be created under the bill should be authorised 
to prepare a scheme for the granting of prizes 
to successful students was agreed to nem. con. ; 
though not without strong expressions of suspi- 
cion, or of doubt, frum various quarters. Mr. 
Newdegate objected to the proposal to delegate 
enormous money-spending powers to a body 
not yet named. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
objected to the payment of money for 
mere passes. Dr. Playfair feared that the 
scheme would prove a danger to education, 
and Mr. Forster eaid that the clause made 
the bill a new bill, and showed that the party 
opposite had been undergoing an educating 
process. Sir Stafford Northcote ridiculed some 
of the fears expressed, as being of a hobgoblin 
character, and said that both the Treasury and 
the House would look critically at the amount 
of money proposed to be expended; while 
Parliament would be free to deal with the 
scheme as it pleased. 

The clause providing for the payment of 
result fees to colleges was proposed by an Irish 

Conservative (Mr. Kavanagh), and was sup- 
ported by Dr. Playfair, on the condition that 
the colleges receiving fees were to be limited to 
such as were approved by the senate, as having 
a sufficient curriculum of education. Of course, 
Mr. Shaw urged the Government to adopt the 
proposal, and, in doing so, hinted that, by 
assenting, it would straightway pase the bill, 
and facilitate other public business beside ! 
Mr. Macartney, however, representing the 
Irish Protestant party, in a few significant 
words, warned the Government against stulti- 
fying themselves by accepting an amendment 
which involved the principle of The O’Conor 


Don’s bill. The Irish S admitted that 
to be the case, and said that for that reason he 


They had been 
taunted with the change which they had effected 


in their measure; but they would draw the 
line, and stand firm, at this point. 
honourable members opposite willing to assent 
to the bill as it stood, or did they wish the 
Government to abandon it?” The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer emphasised these questions, 
by declaring that the amendment attacked 
one of the cardinal points on which the bill 
rested” ; because, whereas students receiving 
Money would spend it on their future educa- 
tion, that received by colleges would go to 
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received their past education. Mr. Forster 
twitted the Government with conceding the 
principle of denominational education, while 
they could tell their constituents that they had 
done nothing of the kind, and Sir W. Har- 
court contrasted the conduct of the Govern- 


807 ment in dealing with intermediate education 


with their conduct now. But in spite of these 
enticements from the front Liberal bench, only 
sixty-two members voted for the amendment, 
which was rejected by a majority of eighty- 
nine. 

Some other points were raised, both in the 
committtee and on the consideration of the 
report, but the alterations made were too 
trifling to effect any substantial alteration in the 
bill, Mr. Fawcett was, we think, ill-advised 
in objecting to placing the new University in 
the annual estimates, instead of permanently 
endowing it. For it was objected to The O’Oonor 
Don’s bill that it placed the proposed University 
beyond the control of Parliament, and though, 
in the abstract, it may be undesirable that Uni- 
versity arrangements should be constantly liable 
to alterations, as the result of parliamentary 
discussions, in this particular case annual votes 
afford a guarantee for such a supervision of the 
new institution as will secure the realisation 
of the intentions of Parliament. On the other 
hand, the proposal of Mr. Courtney that the 
Convocation should elect twelve, instead of six, 
members of the Senaté, and by cumulative 
voting, seemsto us to be sound andadvantageous. 
But the Irish members are so jealous of the 
probable influence of the graduates of 
the Queen’s University, and were so ner- 
yously anxious to prevent any alterations being 
made in the bill at the instance of those whom 
they regard as opponents, that they were too 
blind to see that Mr. Oourtney’s proposal was 
exactly the one which—on their own showing 
—they ought to have supported. 

And now the bill has gone to the Lords, who 
will assent without demur to the amendments 
of the Commons, and in the meagre list of Acts 
of Parliament, the passing of which will be a 
subject of congratulation in the Queen’s 
Message, will be that for the destruction of 
one, and the creation of another, University in 
Ireland. At the beginning of the session 
nothing seemed more unlikely; and when, after 
the introduction of the bill by Lord Cairns, the 
Times exclaimed This will never do!“ the 
disbelief in the possibility of passing it this 
session was all but universal. However cen- 
surable the ministerial tactics, they have, at 
least, succeeded ; and those occupants of the 
front Liberal benches who were ready to 
sacrifice everything to get a troublesome ques- 
tion out of the way, have had the doubtful 
pleasure of seeing the feat accomplished by 
their political opponents, instead of by them- 
selves and their Irish allies. 

The truth, however, is that the question, so 
far from having been settled—whether satisfac- 
torily or not—has simply assumed a new form, 
and a form which involves the postponement, 
rather than the solution, of difficulties. The only 
certain thing is, that the sentence of destruction 
has gone forth against the Queen’s University, 
and that—we must still contend — without 
adequate warrant, and without even a sufficient 
attempt at justification. The new University 
has yet to be created, and the monetary arrange- 
ments—to which the Irish members attach 
importance out of all proportion to their zeal 
for higher education—bave all to be devised, 
and to be sanctioned, or modified, by Parlia- 
ment. A year hence, therefore, we may find 


denominations] colleges in which they had 


ourselves in the midst of another crisis, of which 


—— 
Irish University education will be the subject. 
We are also distinctly warned of the character 
of the difficulties which we shall then have to 
face. The representatives of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy haye accepted this bill only under 
protest, and with the distinct purpose of 
using the vantage-ground which it gives them 
for their future operations. It is not enough 
that the Queen’s University is doomed. The 
Queen’s Colleges will still exist, though in a 
truncated, and, we fear, an enfeebled form. The 
votes for the colleges were to be assailed by the 
Irish obstructionists this year; but Mr. Par- 
nell has said plainly that, in consequence of 
the introduction of the University Bill, it was 
thought better to defer the opposition until 
next session. Not only so, but he said that, 
after the passing of the bill, the Queen’s Col- 
leges would occupy such an exceptional posi- 
tion that opposition to the estimates would be 
more necessary than ever! Mr. Shaw was 
equally explicit in insisting that these colleges 
should be thoroughly overhauled, and the 
system of education materially changed. 

The Government have, therefore, as Mr. 
Courtney said, made a heavy fice with 
regard to Irish University education, simply to 
purchase a year’s peace. The Queen’s Univer- 
sity has been thrown to the wolves, and, unless 
the rapacious animals can be faced in a different 
fashion from that adopted by both the Govern- 
ment and most of the Liberal leaders, the 
colleges will follow, or will be saved by the 
concession of State-endowed Roman Catholic 
colleges. 

While, therefore, we rejoice that a prompt 
and decided manifestation of public opinion 
has prevented the passing of such a measure as 
that of The O' Conor Don, and also rejoice that 
the Government have felt obliged to declare 
their opposition to the endowment of denomi- 
national institutions by the State, we none the 
less feel that the danger which threatened 
Ireland a short time ago has not yet been 
wholly averted. As a consequence, the subject, 
instead of being set aside as obsolete, or no 
longer of practical importance, will require to 
be placed with increased fulness and firmness 
before the electoral body. Our fear is that the 
leaders of both the great political parties 
in the State, and a large number of Liberal 
followers, as well as leaders, are pre- 
pared to endow, and to invest with public 
authority, Roman Oatholic collegiate institu- 
tions in Ireland—if not to favour the existence 
of a University, nominally secular, but managed 
in the interests, and inspired by the spirit, of 
Romish ecclesiastics. Wevertheless, [we hope 
that the enli „ as well as the Pro- 
testantism, of the people of England will save 
Ireland, and save the nation, from an issue 
which would be in the highest degree injurious 
to both. 


THE SOHOOL BOARD AND OITY 
OHARITIES. 


Some Conservative organs have expressed 
ise that, in view of the vestry agitation on 


School Board for London should have had the 
temerity to provoke the wrath of the City by 
pryiog into the management of ancient charities. 
There is, however, method in such madness. 
For the Board knows well enough that the 
vestry agitation would be as feeble as it is 
factitious, were it not that imperial wasteful- 
ness, combined with commercial depression, 
has made rates and taxes not only burdensome 


| 


in the present but apparently hopeless in the 


surprise | 
the subject of educational extravagance, the 
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future. Neither in the metropolis nor else- 
where have the people of this country in the 


slightest degree their determination 
expressed in 1870, that every one of the 
members of this nation shall be guaranteed j 


least sufficient education to enable him 0 
discharge with dedenoy the  thost I. 


political and social duties. But, under the 


acute pressure of pecuniary burdens, rate- 
payers have here and there show. a 
disposition to listen to 
sellors, who hold that next to absolute ignorance 
an education confined to the three R’s” is 
the best ally of obsourantism. Under these 
circumstances the School Board may well count 
it good policy to show that we are not shut up to 
the dilemma of either crushing the poor with rates 
or else of starving the minds of their children. 
There are resources in this country at present 
lying idle or worse, which, if they were put to 
fall and legitimate use, would leave us no cause 
to envy the reserved lande consecrated by the 
founders of the American Republic to the sup- 
port of a Common School system. It is alto- 
gether a mistake to suppose that the revenues 
from those lands prevent the necessity of local 
taxation ; they only lighten the burden. And 
school board rates in this country might be 
lightened, possibly even to a greater extent, if 
the beneficence of our ancestors were now 
directed into pew channels by an obviously 
just adaptation to the changed needs of the 
nation. It is only one portion, and that a 
comparatively small one, of our public inheri- 
tance to which attention is called by the report 
of the Educational Endowments Committee 
appointed by the London School Board. But in 
a nation comparatively indifferent to abstract 
principles unless demonstrated in a practical 
form by concrete instances, such a report is of 
the highest value. For it may stimulate re- 
search into other wasted or perverted charities, 
not only in London, but in all parts of the 
country. And it is by no means beyond pos- 
sibility that, if all ancient funds equitably 
applicable to such a purpose were developed to 
the utmost, the whole land might be supplied 
with common schools, free of fees if it were so 
desired, without demanding anywhere more 
than the ideal rate of threepence in the pound. 
The report before us is confined to charities 
under the control of the City parishes and of the 


Livery of the Oity of London,” and 
Umited as is ts ‘area of inquiry, it forms a folio 
volume of nearly five hun pages. Within 


the limits of a brief newspaper article it is 
impossible to ieee to the minute care and 
thoroughness o report, or to the admirable 
arrangement of its information. We shall be 
content, therefore, with indicating its contents, 
in the hope that many readers will obtain a 
copy for themselves. For, it ought to 
be generally known that this and all 
other documents of the Board may de 
at the office at cost price 
in this cise, five shillings and sixpence. In 
an introductory chapter the Committee narrate 
their vain attempts to obtain direct informa- 
tion from the trustees or managers of the chari- 
ties in question, and describe the authorities on 
which they have had to rely. These are mainly 
the accounts compulsorily furnished to the 
Oharity Oommissioners, supplemented by 
various Parliamentary returns, reports of the 
Oharity Commissioners, and communications 
between the parishes and the Charity Oom- 
missioners.” Then follows a statement of the 
general principles on which the committee 
would rely in urging a claim to have a portion 
of these funds applied to supplement the work 
of the Board, if not to lessen its burden on the 
ratepayers. 
the purposes to which the money is at present 
applied, such being by no means always those 
for which it was originally given. Thus it is 
shown that, for ordinary Church purposes, there 


is available a sum of £36,046 163. 9d. yearly; 


for clergymen and lecturers on special occasions 
such as the anniversary of the founder’s death, 
or of the Spanish Armada, or of Gunpowder 
Plot, &o., Ko., 6, 296“. 48. 114d. ; for educ:.tional 
purposes, 18,4€7/. 17s.; for apprenticeship, 
2,1697. Os. 5d.; spent in piyments towards 


Then comes a careful analysis of 


insidious coun- 


;= = 


poor rates, 10,0127. 7s. 2d.; for doles of bread, 
coals, money, clothing, &c., 31,1107. 12s, 644. ; 
making a total of 104,102/. 186. 10d. per annum. 
} We observe that with to the Bret two 
items two members of e bomthitteb dissent 
from the proposal * 2 any portion of these 
to School Board purposes. But the 
— gives good reason for believing that many 
ot the objects originally intended to be served 
by such endowments may be described in the 
language of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, as 
purposes which have failed altogether, or have 
become insignificant in comparison with magni- 
tude of the endowment.” With regard to the 
large sum of 10,000“. now devoted to paying the 
poor rates of rich City merchants, the committee 
say with considerable force that it may be 
taken as a practical admission. . that the 
objects contemplated by the endowments can 
no longer be. satisfactorily carried out.” As 
one instance out of many, we may here 
mention St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, with 
twelve charities producing a joint income 
of 886/., originally left for parochial objects. 
In this parish there are now only two 
inhabited houses and no poor; and the money 
has been very largely used in payment of poor 
rates for business premises. After this analysis 
of applications, the report proceeds to investi- 
gate and catalogue the irregularities, incon- 
gruities, and absurdities caused by the enormous 
change that has come over the circumstances of 
the City since these endowments were founded. 
Many parishes have long been entirely wanting 
in tte classes for whom the money was left. 
Values have increased out of all proportion to 
the objects of many endowments. 


On the other 


venience and Christian usefulness. A harder 
task is set before good men in the present age, 
It is that of learning to recognise the same 
Sau under some apparently irreconcileable 

ifferences of belief. We do not need to follow 
Mr. Dale in his remarks on the advantages of 
the class- meeting, nor in his sympathetic criti- 
cism of the distinctive features of John Wesley’s 
teaching. Both were of a character to excite 
a cordial response from all enthusiastic 
Wesleyans. 

It is impossible, however, to help noticing 
that the Conference, as represented by the Presi- 
dent and the selected speakers, carefully 
abstained from the recognition of one point of 
union that ought scarcely to have been over- 
looked; the fact, namely, that the Wesleyans 
equally with the Churches represented by the 
deputation are in the eye of the law Noncon- 
formists ; that they have had the same battle to 
fight in the past for practical toleration, and 
have yet to work out the same half-accomplished | 
achievement of perfect religious equality. Of 
course no one is astonished at the absence of any 
reference to this real, and surely not unimpor- 
tant, point of union. It exists, but it cannot 
be formally and officially recognised. Mr. 
Dale and his colleagues knew the traditional 
susceptibilities of their friends too well, and of 
course understood the duties of courtesy too 
thoroughly to give any hint of such a ground 
of sympathy. And if Dr. Punshon is correctly 
reported, we find him speaking of ‘the 
Nonconformists” as though he and his 
brethren were totally excluded from any 
such denomination. It is true, indeed, that in 
a half jocular manner he traced the descent of 


hand, property is often let far below its real , Wesleyanism, on the female side, through John 


value. 


Accumulations exist beyond the possi- | Nur s grandmother, to the chairman of the 


bility of legitimate application. Money that Westminster Assembly of Divines. With much 
cannot otherwise be got rid of is eaten and the samo sort of good nature a bluo-blooded 


drunk in extravagant luncheons and dinners. 


Charities have been amalgamated or diverted to | 


other purposes without the slightest legal sanc- 
tion. In a word, the report is an admirable 
exposure of an abuse over-1ipe, unsavoury, and 
rank, infecting the whole moral atmosphere of 
the social body to which it is now nothing but 
a curse. Once more we urge readers to get the 
report and judge for themselves. 


METHODISTS AND OTHER 


FORMISTS. 


THE appearance of a deputation of local Non- 
conformist ministers in the Wesleyan Conference 
at Birmingham was in many points of yiew an 
interesting event. For though such fraternisa- 
tions are now happily by no means uncommon, 
it is not often that they are characterised by 
such distinctive utterances as the outspoken 

speech of Mr. R. Dale, nor, we must add, are 
˖ ey frequently the occasion for the sort of one- 
sided comment made by the Methodist Recorder. 
With regard to the theological aspect of the 
subject we have nothing to say except to express 
our unmingled pleasure at the cordial feelings 
of brotherhood uttered on both sides. And we 
do so the more heartily because Mr. Dale put 
the matter in its right light when he treated 
such an act of mutual courtesy as a thing of 
course. Enlarging upon a suggestion of Mr. 
Arthur, he made soine observations that are 
worth repeating. ‘There is very little,” he 
said, to be made of charity between 
Methodists and Congregationalists, Baptists 
and Presbyterians. They are all too near 
akin for that charity to be a very surprising, 
heroic, and illustrious virtue. I can quite 
understand that charity may be an honourable 
thing when it exists between men who differ on 
questions that deeply move the human heart, 
that have agitated the history of the Church 
and of the world, and who nevertheless retain 
towards each other that generous confidence 

and that hearty affection which ought to exist 
batween Christian men. But we are not far 
enough apart to be charitable.” These words con- 
tain a truth worth pondering. Forms of Church 
govei nment ha ve indeed divided Christians into 
hostile camps in the past; but in these days 
such variations are regarded with almost en' ire 
indifference, except as they affect practical con- 


NONOON- 


| 


over individual men amongst them. 


aristocrat might inform a plebeian friend that 
the great-great-grandmother of the latter was 
second cousin, once removed, to the great-great- 
aunt of the former. But though Dr. Fuushon 
claims a double descent, it does not prevent his 
speaking of our Nonconformist brethren,” or 
even from addressing you Nonconformists,“ 
as though they stood altogether outside the pale 
of privilege embracing the Wesleyans and 
Episcopalians. We should have no objection 
whatever to this sort of kindly condescension, if 
it were consistent with actual circumstances. 
As things are, we cannot help regarding it as 
an odd oblivion of fact, suggestive of a epecies 
of mental colour blindness. Mr. Spurgeon, in 
one of his sermons, delivered a good many 
years ago, spoke with grave humour of 
the want of self-knowledge exhibited by 
the Anglican communion, which has been 
that dreadful thing, a ‘‘sect,” for more than 
two hundred years, and yet has never been 
aware of it. This remarkable unconsciousness 
seems fully equalled by that of the Wesleyans, 
who, whether they like it or not, have been 
legally and practically Nonconformists ever 
since their founder ordained his first preachers, 
while yet all this while they have never 
wakened up to the reality of their condition. 

It is true that a different spirit is coming 
There 
have never been wanting earnest Liberals in 
the ranks of Wesleyauism. And recent 
instances of ‘silly impertinence on the part of 
ecclesiastical bigots have done more perhaps 
to waken up Conference Methodism to the 
patent fact of its Nonconformity than even the 
brickbats and brass bands of the rougher days 
of persecution. But still officially a Wesleyan 
minister, and a fortiori the Conference, is 
totally unaware of the Nonconformist position 
of the body. Perhaps it is an unwelcome 
glimpse of unalterable fact which imparts a 
slight touch of bitterness to the triumph with 
which the Methodist Recorder acknowledges the 
universal respect in which Wesleyanism is now 
held. There was a time,“ says our contem- 
porary, when the external relations of 
Methodism both to Conforming and Noncon- 
forming Churches were anything but cordial. 

.. By Dissenters we were regarded 
with repugnance and asperity as time-servers. 
Our ecclesiastical polity was denounced as 
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narrow, arbitrary, tyrannical; our people 
were pitied as priest-ridden. We were the 
victims of autocratic rule, of despotic govern- 
ment, afraid to speak and act independently. 
Our position of political neutrality, our tradi- 
tional policy of abstinence from ecclesiastical 
controversy was assailed with acrimonious 
vehemence, as feeble - spirited and cowardly. 
All this bas passed away.” Well, we are not 
sure about the all.“ A great deal of it cer- 
tainly has done so. Conference has wisely 
admitted lay delegates to take a part in its 
deliberations, and has thereby given new life 
and vigour to the great and noble denomina- 
tion over which it presides. But the doctrine 
of perfection, as we understand it, is held by 
Weeley’s followers to have an individual rather 
than a denominational application. And we 
venture still to think that an element of morai 
inspiration not to be despised would be infused 
into the Methodist body by an open and candid 
recognition of the fact that they, as well as 
other Nonconformists, have a testimony to bear 
against a political arrangement, from which the 
sale of human souls, an incurable tendency to 
priestcraft, and utter indifference to the solemn 
significance of creeds, have been proved by 
inveterate experience to be inseparable. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS. 


AT a period of the year when harvest is 
usuaily in full swing, experts are still talking 
more or less doubtfully about harvest prospects. 
Three weeks ago, when all the crops were green 
and far from maturity, and when rain was 
falling day after day, it seemed not only pre- 
mature to speculate upon the yield of corn, but 
doubtful whether there could be a harvest worthy 
of the name at all. Still it was wonderful how 
well the crops on some varieties of soil, and in 
some favoured districts, looked to the oubward 
observer. In Norfolk, in some portions of the 
Lincolnshire Fens, and in many districts of the 
North of England and Scotland there was 
plenty of straw on the well- farmed lands, espe- 
cially where the soil was of a light or medium 
consistency. No one who understands the con- 
ditions of plant-growth could believe that the 
yield would be satisfactory after such an ab- 
normal season as that which the corn had passed 
through, but there was reason to hope that, with 
a dry period previous to and during harvest, 
the crops would be but little below average. 
On the prevailing heavy lands of the country, 
however, and on some descriptions of light land, 
the prospect was gloomy inthe extreme. Since 
that period we have enjoyed several sunny days, 
and the temperature has been high enough to 
ensure the maturing of the cereals and pulse 
crops. The consequence is a much more hopeful 
feeling, and this is already reflected in the 
markets, the price of wheat especially having 
once more taken a downward turn. The late 
crops of hay, too, have been secured, for the 
most part, under tolerably favourable conditions. 
They had been standing too long to be of good 
qua ity but it was an advantage to be able to 
make hay of any kind, as crops mown earlier 
had been either entirely spoilt or greatly 
damaged. : 

A careful examination of a large number of 
reports of harvest prospects published within the 
last few days in the agricultural and provincial 
papers enables us to obtain a fair general idea 
of what, according to experienced observers, 
the coming harvest bas in store for us. First, 
we notice that reports from all parts of the 
United Kingdom agree in stating that harvest 
must be three weeks if not a month later than 
usual. Nextit is to be observed that in Scotland 
and Ireland the crops are, on the whole, much 
better than those of England. This fact might 
have been conjectured in the absence of definite 
intelligence, since oats, the principal cereal of 
Scotland and Ireland alike, are almost univer- 
sally better spoken of than wheat or barley, 
being better able to withstand the effects of a wet 
season. 
few districts of Scotland wheat and barley also 
look well, as far as straw is con- 
cerned. Fear is expressed that these appear- 
ances may be deceptive, both because a 
wet season is unfavourable to the yield of corn, 
though there may be plenty of straw, and 
because the harvest is unusually late. Our 
great crops have almost universally been 
obtained from an early harvest; but Mr. 
McCombie, a veteran Scotch farmer, states, on 
the authority of his fathor, that one of the best 

crops of the last, century was obtained in a year 
when harvest was later than it had ever been 
known to be before, not beginning in the North 


But in some parts of Ireland aud a 


will be small in proportion to straw running | 
through nearly all the reports that we have 

seen, and it is no doubt based on experience, as 

well as in harmony with the theories of science. 

As a rule, neither flowers, fruit, grain, nor 

other seed can come to satisfactory develop- 

ment in the absence of sunshine; besides 

which, the ground has been cold and super- 

saturated with moisture, and wheat had a 

stormy blooming time. We take it, then, that 

in the most favoured districts there cannot be 

more than average crops of cereals at the best, 

while throughout the greater portion of the 
kingdom the yield of grain will be seriously 
deficient. Barley is almost every where reported 
to be the worst of the white straw crops, and in 
many districts there is not a good piece to be 
seen. : 

Of the other crops beans must be said to be 
the most promicing, though the winter variety 
was greatly injured—by frost. Peas are hope- 
lessly deficient, as the haulm is unhealthy 
where there is plenty of it, and the pods are not 
well filled. Potatoes in England are more or 
less diseased; but in Ireland they are looking 
well at present, and, being very late, may*yet 
keep healthy if we have a dry season from the 
present time to the period of digging-up. The 
prospects of the root crops are generally 
unfavourable. Mangolds are very backward 
and stunted, besides being smothered with 
weeds. A large breadth of land intended for 
turnips was not planted at the proper time, 
owing to the wet state of the land. Late sown 
crops look well generally, but so late in the 
year their proper maturity is doubtful. Thus, 

with hay and roots alike deficient in quantity 
and poor in quality, the winter supply of stock 
food must be unsatisfactory. 

Consumers, both here and on the continent 
of Europe, bave reason to rejoice that the 


is necessary in order to clear a difficulty out of my 
way, and to procure a favourable hearing. Even 
the rite of consecration is unobjectionable oon - 
sidered in itself and apart from the superstitious 
delusion which it fosters—nay, even the delusion 
would be innocent and hardly worth assailing if it 
did not lend itself to consequences which are at 
once unchristian and anti-social. It is in this light 
solely that I wish to consider it, and in order to 
show that there is nothing in the rite which exempts 
it from the freest criticism, let me ask at the out- 
set what it really and truly means.” 


Next, Verax adverts to the value of oon- 
secration :— 


Ik the question were put to the Bishop of 
Manchester, I do not doubt but he would reply at 
once that the rite of consecration imparts no virtue 
to the soil. The piece of land he consecrated at 
Accrington remained in all respects the same after 
the consecrating sentences were said over it as it 
was before. Neither was it rendered by that cere- 
mony a whit more sacred except in one respect— 
namely, that from that time forward it was set 
apart for one purpose only, the affording a place of 
interment for the dead, and even this end was 
secared by conveyance by the Act of Parliament 
under which the cemetery was formed. But I fancy 
that the bishop, if asked in a friendly way for his 
opinion, would tell us more than this. He would 
tell us that the Church of England knows nothing 
of consecration services, and in that sense knows 
nothing of consecration. The Prayer-book contains 
forms of prayer for all occasions which have been 
recognised by the Church, but it has no service 
for the consecration either of churches or 
of burial-grounds. The practice is of private 
origin and private interpretation. It belongs to 
those works of supererogation which no eccle- 
siastical authority has enjoined, and which are, 
therefore, implicitly condemned. The true con- 
secration of a church is the deed which makes it 
over in trust for spiritual purposes, and the true 
consecration of a burial-ground is the legal docu- 
ment, whatever it may be, which sets the soil 


American and Canadian crops are prolific. 
America will probably have as large a surplus 
as she had last year. It will all be wanted, as 
there is not a single European country in which 
the harvest will not be below average, if the 
latest reports are to be credited. America will 
save us from the direful calamity of a dear 
loaf, and she will also continue to supplement 
our home meat supply as she has done, so 
greatly to our advautage, during the last few 
years. This source of comfort to ourselves, 
however, is simply an aggravation of the mis- 
fortunes of the hard-pressed farmers, and we 
fear that the agricultural depression, of which 
we have heard so much lately, will next winter 
deepen into a crisis of distress involving hun- 
dreds of tenants in ruin. Still, there is reason 
to believe that fine weather up to harvest, and a 
dry period for the ingathering of the crops, will 
save many whose fortunes are now trembling on 
a delicate balance. 


SCHISM IN CEMETERIES. 


Under this title, Verax, who, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, is Mr. Dunckley, of the Man- 
chester Examiner, writes a letter to the Manchester 
Weekly Times of Saturday last. He takes as his 
text the consecration of a piece of ground by the 
Bishop of Manchester at Accrington. The writer 
is rather defective in the mechanical arrangement 
of his thoughts, but the mechanism in which he is 
deticient is easily supplied. He begins, for in- 
stance, with the circumstance and the sentiment 
which it most naturally excites. Thus— 


This day week the Bishop of Manchester con- 
secrated a piece of ground which has lately been 
added to the Church part of a cemetery near 
Accrington. He afterwards preached a sermon at 
Church Kirk, and, in the course of it, made some 
remarks in defence of the rite he had just per- 
formed, I understand him to say that the rite is 
both rational and devout, such a one as pious and 
reasonable men may well joinin. But, at the same 
time, while the bishop can go through the ceremony 
of consecration with a good conscience, he is pained 
by the sight of the three chapels which at Accring- 
ton as elsewhere suggest that we go to heaven in 
three divisions, refusing down to the last moment, 
and even in the valley of the shadow of death, to 
have anything to do with one another. It is indeed 
a painful sight. It is more than painful; it 
is scandalous. But I do not wish to enlarge 
upon a view of the matter which must be suffi- 
ciently obvious to all who share in his lordship’s 
charitable sentiments, and, indeed, to all good 
Christians. My object is to aek how far that rite 
of consecration is itself answerable for the scandal 
which his lordship deplores, In doing this I am 
sensible of the prejudices I have to encounter from 
members of the Church of England, who are, 
nevertheless, the very persons 1am most anxious 
to conviuce, They will probably close their ears 
against me on the ground that it is of no use listen- 
ing to what an enemy of the Church may say, 


within certain boundaries apart for ever as a place 
of sepulture. If more than this is necessary to 
wend a pious sentiment it is supplied as soon as 

ivine service is celebrated in the church, or as 
soon as the burial ground actually becomes a rest- 
ing-place for the dead. Both then at once become 
hallowed by sacred associations and pious memories, 
and by the sympathy which ‘ mortal things’ never 
fail to awaken in mortal hearts. It is more than 
doubtful whether any of our older churchyards were 
ever consecrated. They surround the church, aud 
that was a sufficient consecration. When every 
family in the parish came at length to have some 
representative laid there, and distant generations 
trod wistfully over the place where the forefathers 
of the hamlet rested, a hallowing lustre seemed to 
fall upon every sequestered nook and every blade 
of grass within those venerable precincts. Other 
consecration than this our older churchyards pro- 
bably never had.“ 


Then we have some drastic observations on the 
effect of consecration :— 


“ What is its sole practical effect? What is 
the one end which it certainly and infallibly 
secures? Just this and vone other—namely, that 
no one shall be buried there except with the service 
of the Church of England, and by a clergyman of 
that Church. It does not exclude the interment 
there of those who led worldly and ungodly lives, 
of the avaricious, the sensual, the profane. Per- 
haps even worse than this, it does not exclude the 
interment of a Dissenter. Any Englishman may 
be buried there subject to one condition just men- 
tioned, that he shall be buried by a clergyman and 
with the form of burial provided by the Prayer- 
book. So it appears that the rite which the bishop 
performed has for its sole result the very conse- 
quence which the bishop deplored, the dividing 
of the burial ground into hostile camps, and the 
proclaiming of theological differences in the abode 
of death. Now I wish to put it with all possible 


Nonconformists are not chiefly or in the 
first instance, if in any respect whatever, 
responsible for this unseemly arrangement. 
They. have no wish to be buried apart from 
their fellow Christians. They would readily inter 
their dead in the ground described as consecrated 
were they so permitted. They would quite as 
readily concur in rooting up the dividing hedge, or 
filling up the dividing trench, which separates the 
Church from the Dissenting domain, and allow the 
clergyman the freest use of the ground now appro- 
priated to them. Of course through the exclusion 
of Nonconformiet ministers from the parish burial 
grounds and from the consecrated side of cemeteries, 
exclusive interests have grown up among the Non- 
conformists, so that, as arrangements now stand, 
clergymen would not, as a rule, be admitted into 
their grounds, nor the interment of members of the 
Church of England be allowed there. Perhaps 
even in saying this I am speaking without due 
warrant, for [ don’t suppose that the smallest 
objection would be taken to the use by members 
of the Church of England of the Nonconformist 
portion of my cemetery or of any Nonconformist 
— ground. 

Next, as to the attitude of the Nonconform- 


though I can truly affirm that I am in no sense 
whatever an enemy of the Church, and that few 


of Scotland till November had set in. We 


notice this apprehension that the yield of grain , 


men can be more susceptible to much that is pic- 
turesque and beautiful in connection with it than 
nature happens to have made me. This reference 


ists :— | 
„The Nonconformists would gladly abolish all 
distinctions in public cemeteries. They would be 
willing to 3 the same chapel, and to use the 
same ground. They would not even object to the 


kindliness, but as an undoubted fact, that the- 
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celebration of à religious service—that is, to a con- 
secrating og rite—in connection with the 
opening of pu cemeteries, if the rite were not 
construed as the exclusive appropriation of the 
— to the use of one religious denomination. It 
not likely that Nonconformists, who are accus- 
tomed to hallow most of the critical events of life 
oe some religious observance, could entertain any 
to a decent ceremonial of this kind, nor 

would the fact of its having been used be felt by 
them as in the least degree a stumblingblock to 
sympathies. The intolerance which is dis- 
played on the burial question is really all on one 
side. urchmen are mistaken in supposing that 
Nonconformists have any hostility to the service as 
set forth in the Prayer-book. The only insuperable 
objection any of them would have to the use of that 
form is confined to one or two from which 
clergymen themselves wish to be relieved. There 
are printed forms of burial service in use among 
One which I have seen is based upon 

the service of the Prayer-book, and adopts it with 
bat little alteration from the beginning to the end. 
Ie the churchyards were thrown open to Dis- 
senting ministers a Churchman who dared to 
approach the sacred spot when the first service 
was being performed, instead of having his ears 
scared by strange sounds, would in all probability 
hear the familiar accents of his own beloved liturgy, 
with perhaps some short interpolated prayer, or 
some extemporised consolatory sentences, such as 
own would often be prompted to use 

if he were wed to deviate from the prescribed 


The gist and purpose of Veraz argument 
are contained in the following sentences extracted 
from the closing paragraphs of his letter: 


**I have now said enough to prove the point 
about which I am chiefly concerned, namely, that 
Nonconformists are not responsible for the erection 
of three chapels in public cemeteries ; that the 
responsibility attaches solely to the bishop’s own 
communion ; that the mischief he laments is chiefly 
owing to misinterpretation of the rite which he 
lately celebrated ; and that the sole practical result 
of that rite isto perpetuate the exclusiveness which 
so grieves and pains him. The effect of it is to 
say in so many words, No Nonconformist minister 
is admitted here; none but duly ordained and 
surpliced clergymen are to officiate within these 
bounds; no prayers but ours shall ascend to 
Heaven ese consecrated acres.’ If it was 
painful to the bishop to see before him three out- 
ward and visible signs of religious uncharitableness, 
those three signs being three chapels, each perhaps 
surmounted by a cross, the sign of reconciliation, 
it must have deen painful to him to perform 
a ceremony which would have as its sole effect the 

tion of this uncharitableness. It is this 

choly rite which is answerable for the whole 

; or rather it is not the rite, for that is 

harmless enough, but the spirit of exclusiveness 
‘which it serves at once to conceal and gratify. 

If consecration means nothing but the setting 
apart of a given area of ground to the exclusive 
use of the Church of England, let the fact be 
acknowledged, and the cloud of mischievous and 
anti-social mysticiam that has gathered round the 
question be cleared away. The worst is that the 
sons oe of cemeteries bids fair to perpetuate 

scandal of which the bishop complains. The 
burial-grounds, where no invidious distinc- 
on exists, are sure to be thrown open to Noncon- 
formists, The bishop is in favour of the change, 
— ee many other distinguished men whose 
t to the Church is undoubted. The 

House of Lords has accepted it in principle, and 
the present House of Commons has de- 
itself on the side of exclusiveness, we may 
hope better things of the next. In due time we 
shall witness the remarkable anomaly of undenomi- 
national churchyards and denominational ceme- 
teries. In the ancient resting-places of the dead 
the equal rights of all parishioners will be admitted, 
while their modern substitutes, which owe their 
existence to the legislation of to-day, will be 
arranged on the nicest sectarian models, and 
sO many seminaries of intolerance to the 


next generation.“ 
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attended with manifold advantages; and I know 

of no therapeutic agent which, in connection with judi- 

| is better calculated to stay the 
ues of the British 
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“THE GLOBE ENOTCLOPA DIA.“ “ 


This Encyclopedia, which is one of the most 

comprehensive and thorough in the English 

language, bas now reached its close—the 

present and concluding volume being 

marked by all the characteristics of the earlier 

volumes. The editor has taken great care to 

eschew theory and personal leanings, aiming 

entirely to convey essential information in the 

most oondeneed and simple manner. And 

this is precisely what an encyclopedia for daily 

use should do. When an exhaustive treatise on 

any special science or subject is wanted the 

reader should be prepared to go to special hand- 

books, and an encyclopedia exactly fulfils what 

it promises if it outlines and gives references to 

thees. The Globe Encyclopedia,“ then, in 

its six volumes embraces more of variety than 

is to be found in some more pretentious works, 

and for literary men, professional men, and 

the great body of readers, is precisely what is 

wanted. We have already signified our opinion 

of the admirable manner in which the scientific, 

geographical, and biographical portions have 

been done. We may speak with special favour 

of the short sketches of celebrities still living, 

for in a few lines they frequently convey a 

great deal of information. The more techni- 

cal and detached portions of the work show the 

utmost care and minuteness of research. Such 

articles as those on the United States, Spain, 
and Switzerland are also most efficient and 

complete, the maps which accompany them 

being really valuable. In a word, we consider 

that the work has been done in such a manner 
as ought to secure it a large circulation, as we 

hope it will receive. And we can honestly say 

that an extended use of the earlier volumes has 
only confirmed our good impression. As is 
inevitable in a work of such extent, there are 
some lapses, omissions, and errors ; but most of 
these are susceptible of easy correction. We 
have on former occasions pointed out some of 
these for the editor’s consideration, and we have 
made a considerable list in going over the pre- 

sent volume, and of these we can only afford 

the space to indicate one or two. 

It is signally incorrect to speak, as is bere 

done, of Dean Stanley as having been since 
Maurice’s death the leader of the Broad Church 
party, because Maurice himself specificall 
repudiated—and with an array of reasons whi 
were highly characteristic of the man and of his 
aims—any strict and proper relationship to the 
Broad Church party, not to speak of its 
leadership. If the writer of the little notice 
referred to had remembered some of the most 
expressive of Mr. Maurice’s deliverances about 
the ‘‘ damnatory clauses” it is hardly possible 
he could have fallen into this somewhat grave 
error. Maurice’s great desire was to play 
the part of a high eclectic and spiritualiser of 
dogma, and not to be in any sense whatever a 
party man. , 
In the notice of Ludwig Tieck—the German 
romanticist—there are one or two errors. 
‘‘Zerlino’’ should, of course, have been 
‘‘ Zerbino”~—one of the most fantastic and 
curious and satirical of his compositions of its 
class. Since the King of Prussia is so highly 
praised, some notice should have been taken of 
the great kindness Tieck received from the King 
of Saxony, and surely few good critics or expert 
German scholars would speak of the Dichter- 
leben as brilliant, as is done here; for it is 
almost universally agreed that it formed one of 
Tieck’s fiascos, in which he rode one of his 
hobbies to death. — 

The author of Benedictus de Spinoza was 
Dr. R. Willis, not Wills; and some reference 
should surely have been inade under this head to 
the admirable and learned English translation 
of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” with 
its eloquent introduction and useful notes, 
published by Triibner in 1868 ; certainly one of 


the most valuable additions to English theo- 


logical literature. The translator was, we 

lieve, Mr. William Maccall, a Scotchman, 
and it is therefore the more strange that the 
work should here have been overlooked. 

It is eo high-sounding a manner of speaking 
of Winckelmann's relation to the famous Count 
Biinau as that of secretary that we really could 
not restrain a smile as we read. Winckelmann 
wae, in fact, a mere copyist, or collector of 
material to Biineau; and the irony of the 
situation was that for years, instead of being 
employed among art and archology, he was 
condemned to hunt in ecclesiastical history 
and among the Lives of Saints (Leben des 
Hecligen), over which be sometimes felt drowsy. 
But while thus occupied be was well fed, and 


that he had not always been as a school 
teacher. 

Reference should almost have been made to 

Mr: George H. Lewes’s admirably condensed 

account of the Spanish drama, under the 

head of ‘‘Spanish Literature,” and Herder’s 

work on the “Cid” might also have been 

noticed. 

Mr. Samuel Smiles, after leaving the secre- 

taryship of the South-Hastern Railway, was for 

some years secretary of an insurance office in 

London—a fact which has a value in showing 

how, till he was really rather advanced. in years, 

he maintained, notwithstanding his literary 

success, a permanent appointment—wherein 

may lie a valuable hint to many too ambitious 

literary aspirants. In the notice of Skye, 

Sheriff Meolson’s most admirable papers in 

Good Words—forming the most compact and 

careful handbook for the tourist we have as yet 
seen—should have been referred to. 

These are a few of the errors and omissions 

we have noticed in this truly valuable encyclo- 

peedia: they are mostly such as can be easily 

corrected. In taking leave of it, we cannot do 

better than give, as a specimen of its method, a 

selection taken almostat random, from the notices 

of living men of which we have spoken :— 

Walt Whitman, the Poet of Democracy, born at 
Westhills, Long Island, May 31, 1819, was educated at 

Brooklyn and New York, and having from printer 
turned carpenter, from carpenter schoolmaster, made 

long journeys afoot through Canada and the States 

(1847—48). Editor for short periods of New Orleans 

and Huntingdon newspapers, he served as a volun- 
teer nurse in the Washington and Virginian Hos- 

pitals (1862—65), and held various Government 
clerkships at Washington till 1874 ; then, enfeebled by 

paralysis, he withdrew to Camden, in New Jersey. On 
April 14, 1879, he made his début as a lecturer at New 
York, his subject being the ‘‘ Death of Lincoln,“ 
„ Disorderly, fleshly, sensual” (to quote himself), he 
has achieved ‘literary immortality” (to quote Mr. 

Robert Buchana) by his Leaves of Grass (1853), 

„Dram Taps” (1865), and Two Rivulete” (1873). 

These poems devoted to the illumination of the 
execrable,” resemble if aught a chaotic dictionary— 

no rhyming one be it observed—with a few chance 
beautiful, but more nasty terms, while ‘‘as to their mean- 
ing, it's what you please —nonsense and filth to the 
ignorant vulgar, “ineffable goodness and beneficence 
to a few such golden eagles” as W. W. W. M. Ros- 


setti has published an English edition of the Poems 
(London, 1868). 


“ THE CURE OF SOS. * 


This is, we suspect, a first novel, for it is 
marked by many of the crudities and by all the 
freshness usually characteristic of the first writin 
of an author. In this case any blemish whi 
may be detected is atoned for by Mr. Oobban's 
powerful dramatic style; by his strength of 
portraiture, and above all by bis intense realism. 
Tbe realism is, in fact, almost too intense, as in 
the scene at page 187, which is so disgusting 
that we do not intend to make any plainer refe- 
rence to it. Mr. Cobban would have done wisely 
if he had attended to Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
sagacious remarks on realistic writing in that 
writers fine and discriminating essay on 
Thackeray. 

We are placed by the author in a country 
district in the parish of Easterwyke. The 
district had beeu, for generation after genera- 
tion, spiritually neglected, but a new vicar had 
arisen. While the late parson (as good a man 
at the gun and the bottle as the country had) 
allowed the squire to take his nap like a Chris- 
tian,” and while he dressed like a gentleman 
—in rough tweed, that is to say, and gaiters“— 
the new one was choking in a high white 
stock and a long black coat,” disturbing every- 
body’s ways, and preaching about a higher 
life, which nobody could understand. One 
thing the new vicar had set his heart on—the 
establishment of a mission in the neglected 


village six miles off. 


He succeeded. The curate, who was put in 
charge, is one of the best, but not the best, 
characters in the book. His sole idea was to 
get the people to church—where they had never 

een before. When there, he drawled ‘and 
droned out the services and a sermon, and then 
dismissed them. According to his lights, the 
man was praiseworthy, but his lights were 
small, and it must be confessed that he had 
difficulties to contend with. A good many 
vividly drawn Rembrandt portraits are to be 
found in the Cure of Souls,” but none sur- 
pass in effectiveness those of the villagers. We 
are introduced to one in this manner :— 

It is a difficult and awkward thing for any clergy- 
man to enter on a new “sphere but how much more 
difficult and awkward must it be to enter and shape 
the darkness and chaos which have yet to become a 
„sphere! Where to begin! Amid so many things 
to do, what had best be dore first? But the new 
curate is no Hamlet of philosophic doubt and indecision. 
His mission he has very clearly and concretely defined 
to himself—get everybody to come to church. Very few 
have answered the first announcement and invitation. 
Last week he was busy looking up” the absentees. 


* Tie Globe Encyclopedia, Edited by JoHN M. 
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Yesterday the empty benches showed how many were 
still obstinate and recalcitrant. 

He rises to his feet, and walks to and fro before the 
bench. Some greeted him very rudely last week. Those 
an Bidkers, for instance. 

6 t dost want!” demanded the coarse old 
woman. 

6 n’t sit doon,” said the old man. We hae 
nowt for tha.” As if he had come to eat their coarse 
bread and cheese and to drink their small ale 

What could a man do in the teeth of such opposition 
but stand and bluntly state his errand :—‘‘ Come to 
church on Sunda ? 

‘¢ But we dean’t want to coom to church, parson. 
Thoo can just wag thoo ways an’ lat us be. We 
maun feed t’ pigs. 

What then could he do but go? And when he left 
the lonely, dilapidated homestead and a rabid colley 
dog flew out at him, could he avoid hitting the brute 
on the muzzle with his stick 

Good for thoo, maister pa’son ! ”’ 


This is not the worst sample of heathenism 
that our curate had to contend with; in fact, 
with one or two individual exceptions, the 
people were as ignorant and degraded as 
savages. However, the work went on, and by- 
and-by some few, constantly hunted up from a 
mechanical sense of duty by the curate, attended 
the church services, and Mr. Prentiss began 
to feel complacent. One day, however, in 
circumstances that need not be detailed, he 
caught sight of a hovel that he had never 
noticed before. He thought it was for sheltering 
cattle, and found it was occupied by a tenant 
farmer of the name of Bacup. Said Farmer 
Biggs, with whom he was lodging, ‘‘ Hovel it 
is, but not mine, and t’ cattle that live in’t have 
two feet and no tails. Thoo ha’n’t found out 
Bacup yet then? And I think thoo’d better leave 
un alone.” But Bacup came in. He caught 
sight of the parson,— 

4% Be he t’ new parson ?” 

% Yes,” says Biggs. Turning to the curate, ‘ Mr. 
Prentiss, this is Mr. Bacup I was telling you about.“ 

on Biggs !—mister—eah ! — Naa, parson, I be 
Willim Bacup. Thoo knaws ma name, I reckon. I 
paid nineteen poon siventeen and sivenpence t’other 
day to thoo—tithes and taxes l- dom thee !” 

% No, William,” says the curate ; ‘‘ I’ve nothing to 
do with tithes and taxes. My stipend comes from Mr. 
Yewdale.” 

% Squire, thoo means. Ab, and what wages does he 
gi'e thee, noo?” 

The curate laughs and answers, A hundred pounds 
a year.” 

% How mooch be that a week!? 

% About two pounds.“ | 

‘¢Thoo’st wife and bairns?” says Bacup, still with 
his clear blue eye on him. 

% No,” says the curate; he is not angry; he is 
amused. 

% Ah, geroot! It be ower mooch. What dost thoo 
waut wi’ sae mooch? Here be ma old woman, Betsy ” 
(Betsy humbly stands in the background; she again 
uts up ber hands to settle her bonnet)—‘‘ she keeps t’ 
ouse, and 1 don’t gi'e her a penny. What think’st 
thee o that. She keeps t on t’ ens.“ 

% On what?” asks the curate of Biggs. 

4% Ont’ ens,“ says Bacup, in a loud voice, He seems 
able to account for the parson’s question only on the 
supposition that he is deaf. Dostna understand? 

‘ On her hens,” explaius Biggs. The money she 
makes by her hens and poultry.” 

Besty looks down, and again busies her hands with 
her and her bonnet. 

Ah,“ says Bacup, ‘‘ what thiok’st thee o’ that? 
And I gi’e parson mair tithes and taxes in a year than 
’ud keep s a’ in meat and drink. What think'st thee 
o that? Dom !—Weel, Biggs, when beest comin’ down 
to see ma young mare? Come, Betsy.” 

„Be missus and bairns weel?” asks Betsy, shyly, 
of Biggs. 

os -neet to thee, parson,” says Bacup. 

‘**Good-night,” answers the curate chee 1fully, I'm 
coming down to see you to-morrow.” 

% Thoo needna. I ha'e nou't o' thoors.” 


But our parson was not to be deterred. 
Bacup must be got to church.” He called, 
found a wife and daughter with the farmer—the 


wife shrinking, the daughter gentle, but as 


ignorant asa brute. We cannot help quoting 
some of the scene which follows :— ä 


„ Didna I tell thee, parson, thoo needna coom here ? 
But thoo gi ed him a good bang. Blackthorn, be it?” 
asked he, taking the curate’s stick and looking at it. 
“Ah!” The curate was looking round him. Noo 
what dost want, when thoo is here?” 

L' ve just come down to see how you get on iu this 
horrible place.” 3 

“ Horrible place, eah? But maybe ye'd like to see 
if ye can clap ony mair tithes and taxes on—dom 

em,” 


„I've nothing to do with tithes and taxes. I've 

looked down just like a neighbour,” 

1 neebor! Esh, parson?” He laughed a dry, 

unbelieving laugh, worth a whole treatise on Christian 

— — ness. Neebor, sayst tha? Ha! ha!” 
as 


he, the curate wondered, affected by a genoral 


suspicion of neighbours 

55 Howswiver, said he, looking bim up and down, 
and letting his eyes linger on his muddy boots, ‘‘thoo’rt 
coom ; and thoo baiu’t bad sort, I think, parson. Coom 
in and ha’e a gill o' yale.” 

They entered the dark, rambliog ki chen. It hada 
clean swept earthen floor, yellow-washed walls and 
smoke blackened rafters, It contained a heavy deal 
table, a dresser with blue plates and basins, and some 
rude, home-made chairs and stools. The whole aspect 


quite satisfied, for he had yet to prevail upon him to 
come to church. His draught of ale was so deep that 
he rose considerably in Bacup’s esteem, 


And here :— 


% You know, I suppose, William, that we bave service 
in the schoolroom every Sunday? 

% Ha’e what ?” 

„Service —church.“ 

“Ah, I ha’e heard on’t !” 

4 haven't seen you there yet.“ 

% Naa, thoo wean 't.” | 

„ But it's your duty to £° to church on Sunday. 
And it’s an Englishman's pride always to do his duty.” 

„ Pride, be it? Dooty, eah? I dean’t know nou’t 
about it; but I know if I dean’t work on Sunday like 
other days, I couldna pay tithes and taxes, and then 
where would parson be, and church be, and a’ t rest 
on 't!“ 

% The commandment says: Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy; six days shalt thou labour and do 
all thy work, but the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God!“ 

J recklect!’’ Bacup cried impatiently, ‘‘ when 1 
was a lad, parson mumbling and muttering soom gib- 
berish o' that sort.“ 

Then followed some theological phrases—let us say, 
turned inside out—which in Bacup’s ignorant mouth 
meant nothing, but which caused the orthodox ears of 
the curate to tingle. What was it but blasphemy ! 

% ’Sh—sh!” he cried, It's no wonder your work 
doesn’t prosper, that your crops don’t grow, and that 
the weather is always 1 you. All that you do is 
cursed, and not blessed, if you wilfully break the 
Sabbath.” 

‘¢ Break what ? ” 3 
„If you refrained from labour on Sunday!” said 
the curate solemnly, and went to church, you would 
see that the Divine blessing would rest upon the work 
of the week. Everything would go better.” 

Bacup was interested. 

‘Dom! Sayst thee? Hens wouldona lay fro home, 
thoo means? t roan cow wouldna kick ower pail, and 
Kit Pentecost would ploo deeper furrow, and sech- 
like, eah? That's about what thoo means?” 

„% We-—ell,” said the curate, smoothing out the 
creases in his forehead—he was loth to enter upon 
the treacherous ground of theological definition, but 
—‘*T don’t quite know,” said he, about these—a— 
detailse———” 

% Ach! Sheep’s tails, parson! That's about what 
thoo means, I axes thee—eah ?” 

Would he try to explain further, and run the risk of 
losing the ground he had evidently gained with this 
. Would this Bacup understand his explanation! 
The wild, fearless blue eye was watching him. 

„% Well,” said he, I think perhaps you have caught 
the spirit of it.“ 

„Spirit, eah?” He picked a straw out of his boot, 
and chewed it fora little. Sunday, thoo sees, be 
another day in t'week, bain’t it?” He bit off the end 
of his straw. ‘‘And Sunday hes as many hours as 
anoother day. And when be I to saw my blocks?” 
He spat out his straw. ‘‘Naa, parson, I wean' t 
risk it.“ 
The reader will see from these extracts the 
sort of ‘‘ grit’ there is iu this freshest of novels 
by the newest of writers. We could introduce 
bim to the vicar himself, an ascetic of the finest 
kind, torturing his soul and mortifying his 
spirit. We could introduce him to the gentle 
cultured sister-in-law of Farmer Biggs. We 
could take him to the horrible, blasphemous 
bedside of the dying Bacup, described with almost 
Dantean force, but we ha¥é said enough to show 
that here is a book to be read. The characters are 
clearly drawn from life; they are what we 
should expect from the old neglect of the Esta- 
blishment, but few would have dared to describe 
them as Mr. Cobban has. 


“THE FALLEN LEAVES.’* 


Mr. Wilkie Collins in this novel has entered 
on a new field. He desires to introduce us to 
what may be called the lower social deposite— 
to give us some glimpses of our social Fallen 
Leaves,” in fact—but, of course, he does this in 
his own way, and with remarkable delicacy as 
well as with great closeness of observation. 
Sometimes, hitherto, one has been inclined to 
wonder at much of the best of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s writing; to question whether he had, 
indeed, convinced himself that the world to 
which he so skilfully introduced us had any 
relation whatever to the real world: The 
Haunted Hotel,” for example, in some of its 
most effective 12332 recurs to our mind in 
this regard. But there can be no doubt that 
Simple Sally” and her two friends, still 
preserving so much of honesty and purity amid 
their awful surroundings as only to need the 
hand of true friends to lift them from 
their misery, are sketches from life; as 
well as the glimpses we have of others 
of the yet darker fraternity who, in such 
a book, only move, and could only be made 
to move, before us as suggestions and shadows. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has in this shown special 
art, in his reserve as well as in his repre- 
sentation. And his remarkable ingenuity bas 


at Ramsgate, we see the train laid for many 
complications ; and by the mode in which Mr. 
Wilkie Collins indicates to us, as we go on, the 
lifelong effect of this action on many of the 
characters in the story, the interest rises into 
the liveliest, with its offset of true pathos. At 
first the second scene to which we are intro- 
duced seems very remote. What can a youn 
man like Mr. Goldenheart, ee an 
educated as he had been at an American Socialist 
home, have to do with the hidden tragedy 
of the story? Mr. Wilkie Collins, though, 
heretofore, be has been strongest in plot, 
here shows that he can paint character, and in 
the circumstances of Mr. Goldenheart’s excep- 
tional upbringing he finds at once an excuse 
and a justification for his introduction of much 
that else had seemed gratuitous, if not impro- 
bable and unnatural. On the voyage home to 
see England, Mr. Goldenheart makes the 
acquaintance of a fellow passenger, Rufus 
Dingwell, and these two are deatined to play a 
leading part in the development of the story. 
But Mr. Wilkie Collins knows his art too well 
not to make them both interesting on their own 
account. They are portrayed with a few lead- 
ing lines, and we feel as though we had met 
and become intimately acquainted with these 
two very different American types. They make 
the acquaintance of the Farnaby family, some 
eighteen years after the events described in the 
introduction, and soon the skeleton of that 
household is unveiled to us—a direct result of 
that evil act of the husband eighteen years 
before. The husband suspects the wife, the 
wife distrusts and hates the husband; and 
the niece, Regina, with whom the simple- 
minded Amelius Goldenheart falls in love, 
thus to create a very important inte- 
rest in the story, is certainly no uniting 
medium, no comfort, as otherwise she — 
have been. Readers who delight to follow 
the windings of a love affair, to participate in 
the hopes and fears, the griefs and joys, the 


suspense and the disappointment of lovers must 
go to the book itself, where they will find what 
they desire in full; we can only afford to add 
that the hunger of the maternal heart, creating 
visions of hope only to be dissipated, and so 
easily re-excited again as to render their sub- 
ject—otherwise sensible, practical, and even 
acute—-the prey of designing villains, was 
scarcely ever better exhibited. There is intense 
pathos, which would now and again be almost 
painful, about Mrs. Farnaby’s one passion—to 
recover her lost child; and when at length, all 
unconsciously, through the agency of Mr. 
Goldenheart, as her prophetic heart had in- 
timated, she gets to know the part her husband 
had had in the disposal of the child, her nature 
turns to gel toward him. The pictures of the 
cottage and of Simple Sally” there, and of 
the manner in which at last the indubitable 
evidence was obtained that she was the lost child 
of Mrs. Farnaby, who, in dying, was only able 
to recognise her daughter, are done in Mr. 
Collins’s own masterly way, no less than the 
series of circumstances which tended to cast 
Amelius and Regina apart from each other, leay- 
ing open the way for the true poetic justice of 
the book. Mr. Goldenheart returns to America, 
| and a second series, to which we will look forward, 
is promised, picturing the various incidents in his 
married life there. It is difficult to give any 
specimen of a work which so distinctively de- 
pends on the art with which the portions are 
dovetailed into each other ; but the followin 
may indicate the passion of Mrs. Farnaby’s 
life—she has conducted Amelius to her private 
room, and is confiding to him some of her 
secrets to prepare the way for asking his help to 
recover her child, who she firmly believes is still 
living :— 

She put the keyin the lock. It resisted her first 
efforts to open it. With a contemptuous burst of im- 
patience and a sudden exertion of her rare strength, 
she tore open the two doors of the press. Behind the 
door on the left appeared a row of open shelves. The 
opposite compartment, behind the door on the right, 
was filled by drawers with brass handles. She shut the 
left door; angrily banging it to, as if the opening of it 
had disclosed something which she did not wish to be 
seen. By the merest chance Amelius had looked that 


to see anything, he had noticed, carefully laid out on 
one of the shelves, a baby’s long lineu frock and cap, 
turned yellow by the lapse of time. 

The -told story of the past was more than half 
told now. The treasured relics of the iofant threw 
their little glimmer of light on the motive which had 
chosen the subjects of the prints on the wall. A child 
deserted and lost! A child who, by bare possibility, 
might be living still. 


also stood him in good stead. He has to draw 
many threads of interest together before we 
reach the social Interno with which he would 
fain make us acquainted, though, from the first, 


and air cf the place and the 1 were bare, narrow, 
grovelling, poverty. The only 


1 
was an open, blazing fireplace, 4 — diffused a delight. | 


easant thing about it his destination is 2 ong’ J enough suggested. 


Ween Mr. Farnaby, for his own vile purposes, 


ful odour of burning pine-knots. But the curate was steals away his own child from the lodging-house 


not troubled with any delicate wsthetic sense. He 
saw the piece was clean, be was pleased that he had so 
far won favour with Bacup, and he was satisfied not 


ie Fallen Leaves, By WiLKIe CoLLins, First 
Series. In Three Vols, (Chatto and Windus.) 


She turned towards Amelius suddenly. There is 
nothing to interest you on that side,” she said. Look 
at the drawers here; open them for yeurself.” She 
drew back as she spoke, and pointed to the uppermost 
of the row of drawers. A narrow slip of paper was 
pasted on it, bearing this inscription :—‘‘ Dead cun- 
zolat ions.“ : 

Amelius opened the drawer; it was full of books. 
„Look at them,” she said. Amelius, obe; ing her, dis- 
covered dictionaries, grammars, exercises, poems, 
novels, and histories—all in the German lan 0. 


way first. In the one instant ia which it was possible 


„A foreign language tried as a relief,” Mrs. 
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Farnaby, speaking quietly behind him. Month after 
month of hard study—all forgotten now. The old 
sorrow came buck in spite of it. A dead consolation ! 
Open the next drawer.” 

The next drawer revealed water-colours and drawing 
materials huddled together in a corner, and a heap of 

r little conventional landscapes filling up the rest of 

N 2 As works of art they were wretohed in the 
last ; monuments of industry and application 
miserably and completely thrown away. 

% had no talent for that pursuit, as you see,” said 
Mrs. Farnaby. But I persevered with it week after 
week, month after month. I thought to myself, ‘I hate 
it so, it costs me such dreadful trouble, it so worries 
and persecutes and humiliates me, that this surely must 
keep my mind occupied and my thoughts away from 
myself.’ No; the cld sorrow stared me ia the face 
again, on the paper that I was spoiling, through the 
colours that I couldo’t learn to use. Another dead 
consolation! Shut it up.” 

She herself opened a third and a fourth drawer. In 
one there appeared a copy of Euclid, and a slate with 
the problems still traced on it; the other contained a 
microscope, and the treatises relating to its use. 
** Always the same effort, she said, shutting the door 
ct the press as she spoke, and always the same 
result. You have had enough of it, and so have I.” 
She turned and pointed to the lathe in the curner, and 
to the clubs and dumb-bells over the mantelpiece. ‘I 
can look at them patiently,” she went on; they gave 
me bodily relief. I work at the lathe till my back 
aches ; I swing the clubs till lam ready to drop with 


fatigue. And then I lie down on the rug there, and 


sleep it off, and forget myself for an hour or two.“ 

There is here much true humour, pathos, 
knowledge of life, and power in character 
drawing, as well as invention and plot-interest, 
and the reality of the life chiefly dealt with adds 
a tone of truth and earnestness such as Mr. 
Wilkie Collins has not always communicated to 
his stories. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


The Fortnightly Review contains articles upon 
subjects which will interest readers ot very various 
tastes; but, as is usual with this magszine, they 
are all informing and thoughtful. Mr. Senior’s 
record of Conversations with Prince Napoleon” 
does not add much to our knowledye of the Prince, 
and his observations on Eoglish statesmen seem to 
us to be of a very superficial character. Art and 
Criticism,” by Professor Colvin, is in a degree a 
real contribution to popular opinion on one school 
of painting ; but its value is diminished by its con- 
troversial tone. Weagree with him that contro 
versy breeds controversy,” and art should be 
shielded from such discussions as those in which 
this article originated. Dr. Maudsley points out 
the practical effects of the doctrine of Materialism, 
both in their negative and positive aspects. We 


onn do no more than call attention to the fact, bat 


it is an essay that deserves careful examination. 
Besides the ordinary summary ok Home and 
Foreign Affairs,” there are two articles bearing upon 
contemporary politics : one by the editor on The 
House of Commons”; another, by J. O'Connor 
Power, M. P., on ‘Fallacies concerning Home 
Rule.” Mr. Morley says that, but for the action 
taken by the so-called Obstruotionists, the proper 
duty of the House of Commons (deliberation) would 
have been almost, if not entirely, neglected, — 


Obstruction says) is the stalking-horse of the 
moment, and the vulgar uncritical feeling about it is 
3 by Lord Cranbrook, who says that it sickens 

it enrages him to see that a few men can bring the 
House of Commons into discredit, causing the fioger of 
mockery and scorn to be pointed at it by foreign nations, 
as failiog in the first essentials of a representative 
assembly—mutual forbearance and mutual respect.’ It 
can hardly have escaped the notice of the most indolent 
observer that in the various scenes of the present session 
itis the Irish who bave most often been strictly in 
order, and the respectable representatives of the official 
who have most often, by hurry, petulance, and 

heat, put themselves out of order. 


Of this general statement he gives the particular 
example of what has been effected in the case of 

the Army Bill, which, as he says, — 
Has undergone a vital transformation ; and when it 
up to the House of Lords it will no longer be the 


— bill which was sent to the House of Commons by 
= War Office, but a new, a different, and a better 


These changes have resulted from the action of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends, were accepted by 
the Government, and may, therefore, be considered 
as good. Taking into consideration the fact that 
this small minority is composed principally of Irish 
members, we find that they have secured for Ire- 
land a greater attention to its needs, which is by 
no means to be regretted ; the consideration of this 
point induces Mr. Morley to consider the possibility 
of a fusion between the Irish members and the 
English Liberals, All the real criticism and delibe- 
ration, which mey be said to have made the history 
of the Opposition during the life of the present 
Parliament, is due to the action of members below 
the gangway and it is absurd to stigmatise the 
leaders of these members, such men as Mr. Fawcett, 
Mr. Chamberlaiu, and Sir Charles Dilke, as men 
of crotchets”’ ; they are truly and broadly political. 


We may console ourselves, however (concludes Mr. 
Morley), for the deficiency in energy and even of devotion 


in the political actioa of the official chiefs of the Opposi- 
tions, by some hopeful signs that Lor i Hartington sees 
the importance ot giving his attention not merely to the 
Liberal party in the House, but to the Libsral party 
iu the country. | 


In his paper, ‘' Fallacies about Home Rule,” 
Mr. J. O'Connor Power gives a very clear idea of 
what it is that the people of Ireland, as represented 
by the Home Rulers, demand. He disclaims, most 
emphatically, that there is any relation between the 
demand for Home Rule and Obstruction. Af/the 
Home Rule conference of 1873 the weight of opinion 
was decidedly against the adoption of independen 
opposition, — 

We are told that Home Rule has set aside practical 

measures, and that if [rish members would only devote 
the time and energy which they expend on the senti- 
ment of nationality to questions of a practical character, 
there would be no need for Home Rule. 
The fact is that for a quarter of a century since 
1847 nothing was heard in Parliament of Irish 
self-government or Irish nationality,” and during 
the whole of that time Irish members brought 
forward proposals for practical legislation without 
ever being able to carry one. The clear and 
distinct idea of the Home Rule party is, that the 
Home Ralers want simply the power to manage 
their own affairs by a Parliament assembled in their 
own country.” As far as the Irish Protestants are 
concerned, it is a noticeable fact that the founders 
of the Home Rule movement were chiefly Protes- 
tants, as well as the leaders of the party. 
It was unanimously resolved in the Home Rale con- 
ference of 1873, ‘‘ that there should be incorporated 
in the Federal Constitution articles supplying the 
amplest guarantees that no legislation shall be 
adopted to establish any religious ascendancy in 
Ireland, or to subject any person to disabilities on 
account of his religious opinions”; this resolution 
also contains a provision that no change shall be 
made by the Irish Parliament in the present settle- 
ment of property in land.” Mr. O'Connor Power 
disposes of the notion that English capital would 
be driven out of Ireland by denying that there is 
any in Ireland—he believes that Home Rule would 
attract it there. Home Rule is not to deprive the 
Imperial Parliament of Irish members: While 
creating a new Irish Parliament for the manage- 
ment of purely Irish affairs,‘it would leave the 
Irish members elected to the Imperial Parliament 
precisely as they are now, to represent Ireland on 
all Imperial business, not interfering with Scotch 
or Eoglish local business.” Passing to the con- 
sideration of the supreme objection that it would 
lead to the disruption of the Empire, Mr. O'Connor 
Power says that such a union as that between the 
Irish and English must either be one of force or of 
mutual interests and goodwill. Is Ireland more 
likely to be contented in a union which ‘‘ deprives 
her of her liberty than in one in which she would 
enjoy that great boon”? The neglect of Irish 
interests by Parliament is at the root of the desire 
for separation, and ‘‘there is, therefore, far greater 
danger of separation under the existing system 
than there would be under the system from which 
the chief cause of discontent was removed.” The 
paper is concluded by the following words :— 

The Irish elector, who is both a Catholic and a Home 
Ruler, will vote for Home Rule at all hazards. He will 
vote for it as a Catholic because it represents freeiom 
for the greater number of Catholics, namely, the 
Catholics of Ireland; and he will vote for it as an Irish- 
man, because he is convinced of the wisdom and necessity 
of Irish self-government. 

The Contemporary Review opens with an account 
of the Religious Condition of Germany, and 
closes with a similar account of the Life and 
Thought of France.” Both papers will be read 
with interest by those who are anxiously watching 
the religious movements of our own country. The 
most striking fact in Germany is that religion has an 
apparent existence, but no ground or root. It has 
not sufficient vitality to excite opposition. The 
writer, Professor Von Schultz, in accounting for 
this, says: — The thoroughly bad religious educa- 
tion, or, to speak more correctly, the absolute want 
of any religious education at all, in the home and 
in the family, supplies alone ample explanation of 
the existing state of things.” ‘There is religious 
teaching in the schools, but it is given at stated times 
and as a separate branch of study. It does not 
pervade the school as a pure air, but it receives no 
recognition except in the formal manner fixed by 
Government for it. Another fact of importance is 
the manner in which the church festivals and 
Sundays are observed, the knowledge of which 
should weigh with those who propose to secularise 
the English Sunday. Mr. Francis Peek tells in a 


lucid way the Progress of Education in England, 


and lays chief stress upon the advantages of the 
religious and moral training, of the children of 
the schools. With very pardonable pride he 


refers to the issue of the contest respecting 


purely secular instruction. Mr. Peek has done so 
much to contribute to the success of the scheme 
adopted by the London Board that one is tempted 
to ask whether it could have succeeded as it hag 
done without the aid of Mr. Peek. But he does 
not seem to be without some slight fear lest the 


system may not become rigid. In this respect 


Germany may serve as a warning ; religious instruc- 
tion amongst us may end in being a «pecific subject, 
taught but not felt by teacher or scholar. We 
must again call attention to Professor Monier 
Williams’s valuable series of papers on Indian 
Religious Thought.“ 


The Nineteenth Century contains four articles that 
do not need any notice from a reviewer to gain 
public attention. The first, by Mr. Gladstone, on 
„The Country and the Government” ; the second 
in importance, by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, on 
„The Union of the Liberal Party.“ The other 
two are on South African Policy,” by Lord 
Blachford ; and en The Results of the Afghan 
War,” by Sir Henry Rawlinson. These subjects 
have a special and pressing interest at the present 
time, and are occupying largely the attention of 
the Press. We need, therefore, do no more than 
referto them. But there are a few other articles 
which are in danger of being missed by the politica 
reader to which he would do well to pay some heed. 
They have to do with the social life of this country, 
and as time proceeds the social life of a country 
is of moi e permanent importance than its political 
life. Here, for example, is a paper on The French 
Play in London,” by Matthew Arnold. Few, pro- 
bably, of the readers of the Nonconformist go to 
theatres of any kind, fewer still to French theatres. 
For such this article may be assumed to have no 
interest, and yet it has, and in three ways—a 
literary, a religious, and a social. As a literary 
critique on French yoetry in general, and on the 
poetry of Victcr Hugo in particular, it is most 
charming. It is written with Mr. Arnold’s delicate 
vivacity, keen percepticn of defect, and manifest 
delight in beauty and truth. In the next place it 
refers to the middle-class and their religion. 
Twenty years ago he saw what he thought a good 
example of the complete estrangement of the British 
middle-class from the theatre.” Now he believes a 
great change is coming over us, and that the middle- 
class is guing back to the theatre. 


The attraction of the theatre begins to be felt again, 
after a long interval of inssusibility, by the middle-class 
also. Our French friends would say tbat this class, 
long petritied iu a narrow Protestantism and in a per- 
petual reading of the Bible, was beginning at last to 
grow conscious of the horrible unnatu:alness and ernut 
of its life, aud was seeking to escape from it. Un- 
doubtedly the type of religion to which the British 
middle-class bas sacrificed the theatre, as it has sacri- 
ticed so much else besides, is defective. But I prefer to 
say that this great ciass, having had the discipline of 
its religion, is now awakening to the sure truth that the 
human spirit cannot live right if it lives by one point 
only, that it can and ought to live by several points at 
thesame time. The human spirit has a vital need, as 
we say, fur conduct and religion; but it has the need 
also for expansion, for intellect and knowledge, for 
beauty, for social lite and manners. Tho revelation of 
these additional veeds brings the middle-class to the 
theatre. 

This strange result must not, however, take 
place at the expense of conduct and religion, con- 
tends Mr. Arnold. The Eaglish middle-class, 
unlike the French middle class, must not lock at 
plays which are addressed to the average sensual 
man ; but at the best works of the drama. To 
effect this we must organise the theatre, we must 
have a good company ; give the acturs Drury Lane 
Theatre and a grant from the Science and Art 
Department, and all the machinery which Mr, M. 
Arnold loves so well in Universities, Established 
Churches, Educational Departments, Academies, 
and, lastly, in theatres. In this article there is much 
that we should question as matter of fact, but its 
conclusion is such as to excite that spirit of 
‘* watchful jealousy which Mr. M. Arnold has so 
frequently condemned in Dissenters, and which he 
does so much to keep alive. Mr. Lecky reviews 
Mr. Gladstone’s article in the British Quarterly 

Review on The Evangelical Movement.” The two 
writers are so much in agreement that the former 
can hardly be regarded as replying to the latter. 
The chief point of difference is that in which Mr. 
Gladstone detects the fundamental elements exist- 
ing between the Evangelical and Tractarian move- 
ment. But the difference arises chiefly from the 
fact that Mr. Lecky brings into prominence the 
sacerdotal element in Tractarianism, whereas Mr. 
Gladstone is thinking rather of the purely religious 
and vital elements of the spiritual consciousness. 
Mr. Thornton writing on the Wages Fund” occupies 
a somewhat melancholy position. He survives to 
continue a controversy from which death has 
removed his chief antagonist. He was successful 
in overcoming Mr. Mill's objection to his theory, 
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but his friend Mr. Cairnes continued to oppose it to 
the close of his life. In this paper Mr. Thornton 
reviews Professor Cairnes’ last work, so far as it 
refers to this theory of wages. On the subject of 
„% Women’s Education Lady Stanley of Alderley 
gives the history of three movements which exhibit 
signs of real progress, and on that of art Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore examines with a true criticism, 
and in a generous spirit, the work and views of Mr. 
Whistler, as set forth in bis pictures and pampblet. 

The International Review contains no article of 
striking merit this month. Current Politics and 
Literature in France” is a subject treated so 
exhaustively in the Contemporary Review that M. 
Pressensé appesrs somewhat at a disadvantage here. 
An article on George Sand” is apologetic of her 
character and expository of her writings, and will 
probably attract readers to her translated works, 
In an account of the Zulus our war is condemned 
for its injustice, aud it isa verdict with which most 
Englishmen agree who take the trouble to read the 
history of its earliest stages. 

The Princetown Review, July. This magazine is ad- 
dressed chiefly to the students of theology and philo- 
sophy, though not exclusively; butof the nine papers 
which this number is composed six are of such a 
character. ‘‘The Aim and Influence of Modern 
Biblical Criticism,” ‘‘ Reason, Conscience, and 
Authority,” The Organ of Mind,“ Christ and 
the Doctrine of Immortality,” are amongst the 
best and weightiest. The second is by Prebendary 
Irons, and is well deserving of thoughtful perusal. 
„The Organ of Mind” is from the pen of Professor 
Ferrier, of King’s College ; the last is by the Rev. 
George Matheson, and is specially appropriate at 
the present time. Prof. Thorold Rogers gives an 
historical and economical account of labour and 
wages in England ; and the important question of 
Local Government at home and abroad is discussed 
by Robert P. Porter, Chicago. This isa magazine 
which deserves the cordial support of students of 
the subjects indicated by the above titles, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Home Comfforts: a Book of Useful Facts for House- 
keepers, (London: Ward, Lock, and Co., Warwick 
House.) This little pocket volume of about a 
hundred pages contains a good deal of compact and 
sensible information on all kinds of domestic sub- 
jecte—cookery, dress, health, needlework, amuse- 
ments, etc. ; but its principal object is to set forth 
the varied advantages of Nelson’s patent gelatine 
in economical cookery, for the use of which a very 
good case is made out. 6 

Homiletical Commentary on the Book of Exodus. 
By the Rev. J. S. ExzTIL. (London: R. D. 
Dickinson.) This volume belongs to a series which 
bears the common title of The Preacher’s 
Complete Homiletical Commentary on the Old 
Testament. By various Authors.” It contains 
almost a plethora of materials for homiletical 


purposes, and cannot but render great service to 
preachers who will use it wisely. The man who 
leans on such helps and carries to the pulpit the 
thoughts with which he is furnished here, without 
assimilating them, will neither be fed himself nor be 
able to feed others. But a wise and thoughtful use 
of such ideas as are here furnished may greatly 
enrich the preacher's ministrations. We have 
critical notes on each paragraph, the main homi- 
letics of the paragraph, suggestive comments 
on the verses, and then a series of illustra- 
tions—the last supplied by the Rev. William 
Adamson. A mere reader soon gets confused by 
this variety, and its unavoidable repetition, But 
the man who is laboriously digging for ore will find 
not a little. The author does not deem it necessary 
in his introduction to discuss modern critical ques- 
tions, but indicates in a few sentences his idea of 


the relation of Exodus to Genesis as follows :— 


In one book we have biography, in the other histury. 
In one we have the fortunes of a family, in the other 
its growth into a nation. One is the promise, the 
other the fulfilment. This nation is chosen to be the 
depository of God’s will, to preserve His worship pure 
amid idolatrous peoples. Eternal truths lost to the 
world, or buried beneath the customs of men, were to 
be revived—illustrated by fresh facts—set forth in a 
written law and a visible polity. These truths are 
most important: belong not morely to one nation, but 
concern the welfare of mankind. This book asserts 
the supremacy of Jehovah over the gods of the heathen, 


demands the freedom of Israel from Egyptian tyranny 
and inaugurates a new era by meron. 


His people. 
The Church and its Polity. 


the Presbyterian idea of the church and of church 
government. To this subject Dr. Hodge devotes 


| good workmanship. 


ous signs and 
wonders. It asserts the prerogatives of God as Creator 
of the Universe, Arbiter of Nations, and Redeemer of 


By CuHarzzs | that, but we have found it. Mr. Aveling has vivid 
Hopes, D. D., Author of ‘‘ Systematic Theology.” 
(London and Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson and Son.) | story in the most natural manner. We have an 
There are two classes of readers to whom this work, 
of more than 500 goodly pages, may be recom- 


170 pages. Secondly—those who, being Presby- 


church courts, The eecond part of the volume 

occupies 360 pages. It consists, for the most part, 

of articles which appeared in the Princeton Review 

in successive years from 1835 to 1868, and which 

are now published, under the old man’s sanction, 

by his son, the well-known author of the Out- 
lines of Theology,” and the Rev. William Durant, 

of Albany. The man who masters the Prin“ 
ciples” of Presbyterianism as set forth by Dr. 
Hodge, and the able and exhaustive articles which 
illustrate the ‘‘ application” of these principles, 
has a good chance of becoming a great Church 
lawyer within the Presbyterian sphere. It is 
beyond our province to pronounce any opinion on 
the right or wrong of Presbyterianism. But it is 
within our province to say that all Evangelical 
Nonconformists are prepared to accept heartily 
Dr. Hodge’s argumentation against Romish and 
High Anglican ideas of The Church.“ And from 
the part of his work in which he discusses these, 
those who differ from him on other points may 
learn much. 


Poems. Second Series. By Epmonp G. A. 

HoLXxSs, St. John’s College, Oxford. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) Mr. Holmes writes always with facility, 

sometimes with force, occasionally with the real 
poetic faculty. But we imagine that, for the most 
part, he writes verses because he likes the amuse- 

ment of versifying, not because he feels anything 

of the Divine afflatus.” We can imagine him 
sitting down in the morn, the noon, or the evening, 

having some leading sentiment and turning it, with 
more or less ease, into verse of one sort or another. 
Yet, although we say this, and are obliged to say 
it, there is not only fine poetical thought to be found 
here and there in these poems, but there is always 
There is also force. Take 
two, but not on the whole the best, stanzas of 
‘* Nature Lost and Found :— 


I dreamed that yet some perfect end should crown 
The toil and anguish of humanity :— 
That yet each weary stream that wanders down 
Should rush into the rolling of the sea. 
I dreamed that hate and misery should cease; © 
That each should labour for the common good :— 
And war be hushed in universal peace :— 
And all mankind be one wide brotherhood. 
I dreamed that yet the golden sun of love 
Should rise and melt the darkness of our night : 
And with sudden glory leap above 
3 waves and make tbe whole world 
Senne clouds of stormy splendour daylight broke: 
But oh ! the disenchantment when I woke. 


For still the world held on its wonted way; 
And men still wallowed in the mire of sin: 
Lust ruled their hearts with undivided sway ; 
They toiled—but gold was all they toiled to win. 
Hate rose triumphant: Love was trampled down. 
Rude oaths and railing curses filled the air: 
The cannon thundered, and the helpless town 
Answered with cries of anguish and despair. 
The rich were clothed in insolence and pride: 
Their feliow-men were counters in their game: 
The starving poor were buddled by their side 
In dens o éith and misery and shame, 
O progress ; empty vaunt—with straining eyes 
I watched in vain :—the sun would never rise, 


There is great spiritual earnestness in Whence 
and Whither,” beginning :— 
O Father to what end 
Do all these moments tend— 
These drops of time that come and glide away! 
To what far-distant goal 
Do these wide waters roll, 
Whose ripples break the sunshine in its play! 
What ocean’s infinite embrace 
Shall be to each vexed eddy a last resting-place ? 
Or is it all in vain 
That dew and mist and rain 
Shed tears of blessing on the earth below ? 
And is each strong desire 
Born only to expire— 
A mountain brook lost in the river's flow, 
That wanders down without an aim, 


found proof of a fine esthetic culture, but, on the 
whole, the author has not sufficient force to grapple 
with us, nor sufficient loftiness of imagination to 
present any new ideal. 


The Bookworm, and Other Sketches. By EDWARD 
B. AvELING, B.Sc. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 
We laid this little work aside many weeks ago, in 
order to have from it a sedate and pleasurable 
reading. It has been difficult to find the time for 


although not a great imagination, and he can tell a 


impression of some self-consciousness in what he 
writes, but he writes with observance and know- 


mended, Firsterthoge, who wish to nndorgtand | ledge, and, therefore, bis sketches are not merely 


Content to reach at last the nothing whence it came? 
In eome other pieces in this volume, there will be 


— 
— — 1 
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readable, but worth reading. The most natural are 
„The Bookworm“ and Our Chemical Lecturer.” 


Essays on Castism and Sectism ; or, Some Aspects 


terians, wish to become skilled in the application | of Human Nature. By J. T. Kerr, M.A. (Edin- 
ot Presbyterian Church principles to the many and | burgh : Edmondston and Co.) Few works of the 
various cases and questions which come before | tendency of this contain more vigorous common- 
sense, although it is sometimes a little disguised, 
than Mr. Kerr’s little book, 
something on both sides of his question. Perhaps 
that is a reason why nearly everybody is likely to 
differ from him, But we have found in his pages, 
if some paradoxes, also some positive truth, finely 


Mr. Kerr says 


ard well expressed. 

The Expositor. (Hodder and Stoughton) Dr. 
George Matheson discusses Galatians vi. 1—5, 
as the paradox of Christian ethics,” apd shows, 
with much felicity, how bearing each other’s 
burdens is the Christian method of learning 
how to bear one’s own burden. Dr. Rey- 


nolds writes on 2 Timothy, and Dr. A. B. 
Bruce on Psalm Ixxxvii. Dr. Morison discusses 
that battlefield of controversial theologians, Romans 
i. 3, 4, and the editor continues his fresh and sug- 
gestive commentary on Job. What more need be 
suid of the Expositor than that itis the first of 
all our English expository publications ? 


ae 


THE IRISH CHURCH ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


The following is the text of the bill, introduced 
by Mr. Plunket, and which was to have been 
carried with a rush in the last days of the 
session :— 3 
BILL TO AMEND THERE IRISH CHURCH ACT, 1869,” 
AND TO PROVIDE FURTHER COMPENSATION TO 
CERTAIN PERSONS BEING PRIESTS AND DEACONS 
OF THE LATE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF 
IRELAND. 
Whereas to certain persons being priests or 
deacons of the late Established Church of Ireland 
there were awarded and declared to be payable by 
the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ire- 
land, acting in execution and in virtue of the powers 
given to them by the Irish Church Act, 1869, cer- 
tain annuities as compensation for the loss by them 
sustained by reason of the disestablishment of the 
late Established Church of Ireland: And whereas 
it is expedient that all just and equitable claims of 
such persons as aforesaid should be considered and 
adjudicated upon, and that just and sufficient com- 
pensation should be made to such persons as 
aforesaid in respect of such loss as was sustained 
by them as aforesaid: Be it therefore enacted b 
the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and wi 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia. 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows :— | 


„The Irish Church Amendment Act, 1879,” and 
shall commence and come into operation on the 
first day of November, 1879. 

2. In the construction and for the purposes of 
this Act the following words and expressions shall 
have the meanings hereby assigned to them respec- 
tively, unless there be something in the subject or 
context repugnant thereto; that is to say, The 
original Act” shall mean the Irish Church Act, 
1869: The ‘‘said Church” shall mean the Church 
of Ireland as by law established prior to the enact- 
ment of the Irish Church Act, 1869: „Minor 
incumbent ” shall mean and include any priest or 
deacon of the late Established Church of Ireland 
who on the first day of January, 1871, was the incum- 
bent of any rectory or vicarage in the said Church, 
or perpetual curate of the said Church, or a perma- 
nent curate of the said Church within the meaning 
of the fifteenth section of the [rish Church Act, 
1869, and to whom there was ascertained and 
declared to be payable by the Commissioners of 
Church Temporalities in Ireland, ucting in exorcise 
of powers by the said Irish Church Act, 1869, con- 
ferred upon them, an annuity less than two hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum: Such minor incum- 
bent shall mean and include any minor incumbent 
defined as aforesaid who shall have presented to 
the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ire- 
land a memorial in pursuance of the provisions of 
this Act: The original annuity ” shall mean the 
annuity by the Commissioners of Church Temporali- 
ties heretofore ascertained and declared to be pay- 
able to such minor incumbent. 

3. Any minor incumbent may, within six months 
after the date of the passing of this Act, present 
to the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in 
Ireland a memorial setting forth the grounds and 
reasons whereby the original annuity should be 
considered insufficient in amount fully to compen- 
sate him for the loss by him incurred by roason of 
the disestablishment of the said Church, and pray- 
ing that, having regard to the statement and 
reasons in such memorial contained, the question 
of the sufficiency of the amount of the original 
annuity should be reconsidered 15 the Commis - 
sioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland and the 
amount thereof inoreased. 

4. The Commissioners of Church Temporalities 
in Ireland shall with all convenient speed take 
into their consideration every such memorial, and 
shall, having duly considered the grounds and 
reasons in the said memorial contained, adjudicate 
upon the prayer thereof, and may declare any such 


mipor incumbent to have beep entitled at the 


1. This Act may be cited for all purposes as 
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date at which the amount of the original annuity | 
was ascertained to an annuity of an amount greater 
than the original annuity, and ascertain the 
amount of such greater annuity: Provided always 
that no such minor incumbent shall be declared by 
the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ire- 
land, acting in pursuance of the powers by this 
section to them given, entitled to an annuity 
exceeding the amount of two hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum. 

5. In adjudicating upon the prayer of any such 
memorial, the Commissioners of Church Tempo- 
ralities in Ireland shall, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sufficiency or the insufficiency of the 
original annuity, have regard to the probable 
increase of the income of such minor incumbent by 
reason of the operation of any statute in force at 
the date of the passing of the original Act for the 
augmentation of small livings in Ireland, and the 
funds, moneys, and property at such date vested 
in or under the control of the late Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in Ireland, and applicable for such 
purposes, and also to the all e probability of 
the promotion of such minor incumbent in the said 
Church, . | 

6. The excess of any annuity to be awarded by 
the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in 
Ireland, in pursuance of the provisions of this Act, 
to any such minor incumbent over the amount of 
the original annuity shall be considered as an 
additional and supplemental annuity payable to such 
minor incumbent for his life, and to have com - 
menced on the first day of January, 1871. 

7. The capitalised value of such additional and 
su ental annuity as of the first day of January, 
1871, shall be ascertained by the Commissioners of 
Church Temporalities in Ireland, and that portion of 
such capitalised value which!would be received by an 
annuitant in case he compounded his annuity 
according to the ordinary terms in use by the Irish 
Church representative body shall be forthwith paid 
by the said Commissioners to such minor incum- 
bent out of the same funds, and in the same 
priority out of such funds, as the commutation 
value of the original annuity, if the same was or 
had been commuted under the provisions of the 
— 3 Act, was paid or would have been pay- 
able. 


8. No minor incumbent shall be held to be dis- 
entitled to take advantage of the provisions of this 
Act by reason of his having commuted or commuted 
and compounded for the original annuity, or havin 
assigned, charged, or encumbered the same; an 
the right of any such minor incumbent ti receive 

retain for his own use any moneys which m 


become to him under the provisions of this | 
shalt aot be 


Act ot be affected by his having commuted or 
commuted and compounded for the original annuity, 
of having assigned, charged, or encumbered the 
same ; and the moneys payable under the provisions 
of this Act to any such minor incumbent shall not be 
hel@ to be a graft upon the original annuity. 

9. When any such minor incumbent is aggrieved 
by any declaration, decision, or valuation to be 
made by the Commissioners of Church Temporali- 
ties in Ireland in pursuance of the provisions of 
this Act, he may, if he think fit, refer such ques- 
tion to arbitration, and every such dispute and 

‘shall be held to fall within this provisions 
for arbitration contained in the original Act. 

0. 3 is incorporated as one with the 
0 A ot. f 

his bill was withdrawn by Mr. Plunket on 
Thursday, but the hon. member jntends to intro- 
duce it early next session, and no doubt he will 
have ths support of the Government, if the 
Government should then exist. ‘‘ Fore-warned is 
forearmed,” and it will be for the electors to decide 
whether the Irish curate scandal is to be made 
still more scandalous. 


THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The House of Commons went into committee 
on the above bill on Wednesday. 

Mr. LOwTHER moved the new clause, to the 
effect that it was desirable to promote the advance- 
ment of learning in Ireland by means of the 
creation, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of exhibitions, scholarships, fellowships, or 
other prizes ; and, also, by the erection of suitable 
— 21 connection with the University to be 

under the charter within a period of 
twelve months. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL objected to the scheme on 
financial grounds. 


Mr. 1 said the measure would not be 


popular either in England or Scotland, and. 


morever, it would be viewed with the deepest 
suspicion, inasmuch as Her Majesty’s Government 


proposed to delegate enormous powers of spending 
money for educational purposes to a body whom 
they would not name. | 


Lord E. FiramMaurice apprehended that the 


clause would have the effect of bringirg in com- 


itors from other Universities. Mr. KERESFORD 


OPE took the same view, aud suggested that safe- 
should be taken to check such an abuse. 
r. PLayrair looked upon the proposition as tanta- 


mount to a system of disguised result fees; but 


this was denied by Mr. D. Piunxer. 


The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER pointed out 
that all that was proposed by the clause was to 


such scheme would not have any validity until 


ranctioned by Parliament, 


— 


give the senate power to draw up a scheme, but 


Mr. Forster expressed his predilection for the 
more straightforward pro of The O’Conor Don, 
but recommended the House to accept the clause. 
Mr. NED ROATR hoped the right hon. gentleman 
the member for Bradford would extend his views 
across the Channel and would Jearn something from 
the Roman Catholics of France. Several religious 
orders in that country, especially the Jesuits, defied 
her law. He objected to an endowment of Jesuit 
colleges, and felt bound, acting on practical expe- 
rience, to stand by the laws of England. That 
might prove to the right hon. gentleman the member 
for Bradford that he was extremely ignorant and 
required education. Well, he had been educated 
at Christchurch, which was founded by Cardinal 
Wolsey. (“ Hear,” and a 74 
Mr. M‘LAREN thought, if the University was to 
be confined entirely to Ireland, a great injustice 
would follow. To make grants as proposed was, in 
his opinion, objectionable, and therefore he disap- 
proved of that part of the bill. 

Mr. Macartney accepted the bill as a compro- 
mise, although he was not impressed greatly with 
its provisions. | 

Mr. Fawerrr preferred the Government bill to 
The O' Conor Don’s, because it carried out result 
fees in a less objectionable manner. 

Mr. Parker, Mr. Courtney, and Sir G. Camp. 
BELL continued the debate, and the clause was then 
read a second time without a division. 

Mr. Fawcett moved an amendment striking out 
the words ‘‘ out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment,” and substituting the words out of the 
surplus fonds of the Irish Church.” 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER explained 
that all that was now sought to be done was to start 
the scheme, leaving it to the present Parliament 
next session, or to a new Parliament, to make a 
more permanent arrangement. If it was then 
considered desirable to use the Church of Ireland’s 
surplus or to throw a charge upon the Consolidated 
Fund it would be necessary to bring in a bill to 
effect the object. 

In the end Mr. Fawcett withdrew his amend- 
ment, and Mr. KAVANAGH moved another providing 
that the other prizes should include result fees. 
Sir W. Harcourt availed himself of the opportunity 
to challenge the bona fides of the Government, 
declaring that they were ‘‘about to go to the 
country with a hollow sham.” 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER opposed the 


amendment on the ground that it would be equiva- 


lent to the endowment of denominational teaching. 

Dr. Puayrarr replied that that principle had 
already been admitted by the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, which was working in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Sir W. BARTrRLor contended that the two cases 
were not analogous, and reminded the House that 
the Intermediate Education Act was passed in a 
great hurry. 

Lord F. FirzMaurice insisted that the Inter- 
mediate Education Act amounted to denominational 
endowment, although the results were secular. 

Sir G. Bowyer ed that if the amendment 
were accepted the "effect would be to dezent the 
bill. He therefore recommended Mr. Kavanagh to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. SuLLIvAN thanked Mr. Kavanagh for the 
liberal spirit which animated his proposition. 

On a division the amendment was rejected by 
151 to 62. | 

Mr. ERRINGTON moved an amendment that 
rewards for absolute proficiency should be awarded 
only to such students as should have pursued their 
studies in a college in Ireland for at least six 
months preceding the period of examination. This 


— 


colleges and not private schools for grinding 


purposes. ia 
1 LOWTHER opposed the proposition as likely 
to give rise to discord. | : 
he amendment was eventually withdrawn. 


Lord E. Frrzmavricg and other members subse- 
guently withdrew amendments of which they had 
given notice, and the bill was passed through 
committee. 


—— 2 —v—¼—Kꝛ— 


On Monday, on the report of the bill as amended, 
Mr. CourTNEY said that it would undoubtedly 
destroy the undenominational system of education 
which had existed for many years in Ireland; but 
he did not intend to go over that ground again. He 
would merely say that the amendments on the 
paper were dirécted to the practical improvement 
of the bill, and he hoped they might receive from 
— Majesty's Government an attentive considera- 
tion. ; - 

After some remarks from Sir J Leslie, Mr. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY said, notwithstanding all the 
amendments which had been made, it still remained 
a very inadequate and very dangerous bill. It left 
the Roman Catholice of Ireland who might seek 
degrees at the new University under this disad- 
vantage as compared with their Protestant brethren 
„the latter could receive instruction in Trinity 
College and the Queen's Colleges, while no provi- 
sion whatever was made for the instruction of the 
Roman Catholics. That was a very great inequa- 
lity which could not be defended on any ground 
whatever. There was a still greater danger under 
the bill, a danger which would have to be looked 
to very carefully by the senate—namely, that the 
prizes and scholarships would lead to a system of 
cramming, or, what was worse, to the teaching of 
University studies in intermediate schools, to the 


great injury of these studies and also of intermediate 
education, 


would be an inducement to students to go to); 


The motion for the consideration of the bill was 
then ed to. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in rising to move to insert a 
new clause providing that the Senate shall make a 
report to Parliament annually, said he could find 
no instance in which, in a case of this kind, where 
provision was to be made for education out of 
public money, the House did not require an annual 
report. This bill was diawn in a very ( xtraordinary 
manner; it was altogether a most anomaluus 
measure. 

Mr. J. Lowrnrn said that the attention of the 
Government had been called to the subject, but it 
would be more in accordance with precedent that 
the provision should be in the charter. The charter 
in the Queen's University provided that the Chan- 
cellor or Vice-Chancellor shall annually furnish a 
report to the Lord-Lieutenant on the condition and 
the progress of the University. He should move to 
insert words providing that the Chancellor, or, in 
his absence, the Vice-Chancellor, shall annually 
farnish a report to the Lord-Lieutenant on the con- 
dition or progress of the University, and that a copy 
of that report be laid before Parliament. (Hear, 
hear. ) ä 

The clause was withdrawn. 

Mr. CourTNEY, in another amendment, moved 
to increase the proportion of elected members from 
six totwelve, or one-third of the whole body. That 
alteration would not take effect for a considerable 
time, but it would tend: to give the University a 
more independent life, by rendering it more free 
from the intrusion of the Government of the day 
and from the distu: bing influence of party politics, 

Sir J. MKENNA spoke in opposition. 

Sir J. GoLpsmip supported the proposal of the 
hon. member for Liskeard, which would have been 
still more in the interest of the University if it had 
gone further. At least one-half of the members of 
the Senate ought to be elected by the graduates, 

After a brief discussion Mr. CouRTNEY’s amend- 
ment was rejected by 104 to 32. 3 

Sir J. GoLDSMID moved an amendment with the 
view of securing that of the Crown nominees to the 
Senate one-half should be selected from among the 
graduates of the University itself. 

Mr. J. LowTHER opposed the amendment as 
unnecessary and unduly trenching on the royal pre- 
rogative. 

he amendment was negatived. 

On the next clause, 

Mr. J. LowTHER moved the insertion of words 
to the effcct that women graduates should not 
become members of the Convocation of the new 
university. 

The amendment was agreed to, as was also 
another amendment proposed by Mr. J. Lowther 
to the effect that the members of the Convocation 
of the Queen’s University shall be members of the 
Convocation of the University created by the bill, 

On clause 9, 

Mr. CouRTNEY moved the on ission of words pro- 
viding that payment shall be made in respect of 
absolute and relative proficiency. 

Mr. J. LowTHER opposed the amendment. 

The House divided, The numbers were—Ayes, 
117; Noes, 26. Majority against the amendment, 91. 

Mr. ERRINGTON moved the insertion of an 
addition to the effect that such exhibitions, scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and other prizes as may be 
awarded in respect of absolute proficiency should be 
paid only to students who should have pursued 
their studies in a college for at least six months of 
the twelve months immediately preceding the 
period of the examinations. 

After a brief discussion, the amendment was 

withdrawn. 
Sir J. Lussock moved the omission of sub-sec- 
tion 4, clause 9. It contained an entirely one-sided 
provision, under which a student who had obtained 
a prize in any other University was debarred from 
competing for prizes in the Irish University, while 
students of the latter were at liberty to compete for 
prizes in the English or Scotch Universities. 

After some observations the House divided For 
the, amendment, 30; against it, III. Muajuity 
against, 81. 

Mr. J. LowTHER moved to add words providing 
that the Chancellor or Vice-Chancel'or of the 
University shall draw up annually a:.;. rt to be 
submitted to the Lord-Lieutenant, and a. crwards 
placed before Parliament. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CouRTNEY moved to insert words providing 
that the Queen's University should not be extin- 
guished until the House had before it the scheme of 
the Senate of the new University. 

After a brief discussion, 

Mr. CourTNEY withdrew his amendment in 
favour of the following, which was proposed by Mr. 
FAWCETT, and agreed to: — Provided the Queen's 
University be not dissolved until the new Univer- 
sity is in a position to confer degrees.“ 

Un the motion of Mr. J. Lowruesr, the following 
words were added: — And the professors of the 
Queen’s Colleges who are in office at the date of the 
said charter shail, so long as they hold office as 
such professors, continue to be styled University 
professors. ” 

Mr. J. LowrHerR hoped the House would now 
consent to read the bill a third time. (Cheers.) As 
the bill had to go back to another place in order 
that the amendments should be considered, there 
was no time to be lost, 

The bill was then read a third time amid cheers. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES. 
On Friday the vote for the Queen’s Colleges was 


, 


taken; when Mr, SHAw said that though the Irish 
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— 


members had allowed this vote to pass, not wishing | 
to embarrass the attempt of the Government to- 
initiate a new educational policy, it must be under- 
stood that unless a great change were made in the 
system, and unless these institutions were made 
more agreeable to the Irish people, these votes 
would be stoutly opposed hereafter. 

Mr. Courtney thought that this warning ought 
to have been given when the House was in com- 
mittee on the University Bill; while the O’Conor 
Don doubted whether any change could make the 
colleges acceptable to the Catholics. 

Mr. O’C. Power, Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. Parnell, and 
Mr. Martin spoke, and ona division the vote was 
agreed to by 130 to 27. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


The House of Commons read this bill a second 
time on Monday, and went into committee yesterday, 
when Mr. LowTHER explained that it was proposed 
to increase the salaries of the Irish national school 
teachers, and that pensions would be granted 
optionally to teachers at the age of fifty-five in the 
case of males and fifty in the case of females, and 
compulsory at the ages of sixty-five and sixty 
respectively. The increase in the salaries of the 
teachers would, speaking in round numbers, be at 
the rate of 10, 15, and 20 percent. That, of course, 
would enable the teachers to make the contribution 
required by the bill. He would not detain the 
House by any further remarks, but would be pre- 
pared to give any further remarks, but would be 

| ip ate to give any other explanations that might 
required. He begged to move that the Speaker 
do leave the chair. 

Mr. Courtney said that the House had had some 
perfectly new facts that evening—something not in 
the bill. It was not only proposed to take a sum 
of nearly a million and a-half from the Irish Church 
surplus, but next year they were to have charges 
on the Consolidated Fund in order to enable the 
teachers to make provision for the pension fund. 
In Ireland the State paid nearly uhe whole of the 
teachers’ salaries, but in England and Scotland the 
State contributed little or nothing. In England and 
Scotland the school teachers had no pensions ; but 
they were provided with adequate remuneration, so 
as to enable them out of their own means to make 
provision for themselves by establishing an insu- 
rance fund. In conclusion the hon. member moved 
that the House should go into committee on the 
bill on that day three months. 

After Mr. Meldon had spoken, Mr. CHARLEY 
hoped the Government, while redressing the 
grievances of Roman Catholics, would not forget 
the claims of their Protestant friends. He wished 
also to press upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
claims of the poor Irish incumbents to relief from 
the surplus funds of the disestablished Irish 
Church. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complained that the bill was 
introduced on the 15th July, printed the same 
morning, and read the second time late at night, 
without discussion. Before any further portion of 
the Irish Church surplus was appropriated to edu- 
cational purposes he insisted that the claims of the 
2 incumbents who had been deprived should be 

airly considered. On that ground also he should 
object to this bill being proceeded with. 

Mr. M‘LAREN maintained that English and 
Scotch members had as good aright as the Irish 
members to say how the Irish Church surplus fund 
which had been created by Act of Parliament should 
be applied. He did not object to the proposed gift 
to the Irish teachers as unnecessary or too large, 
but as coming from a wrong source. The proper 
way to improve the salaries of the Irish teachers 
was to do as was done in England and Scotland— 
raise the necessary money out of the rates upon the 
houses and lands. Nothing could be more unfair 
than to pay a large additional sum, as they were 
told would be done next year, out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund in order to relieve the pockets of Irish 
landowners at the expense of the landowners of 
Eogland and Scotland. (Hear, hear.) He should 
support the amendment of the hon. member for 
Liskeard. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL held that there could not be a 
more appropriate destination of the Irish Church 
surplus than to apply it for purposes of education. 
He could not agree with those who thought it 
ought to be devoted to the relief of the clergy of 
the disestablished Church, many of whom he had 
seen in Scotland after they had compounded and 
cut,’ 

After further discussion the amendment was then 
withdrawn, and the House went into committee on 
the bill. 

Clauses 1 to 6 were agreed to without discussion. 

On Clause 7, Mr. CouRTNEY objected to the fund 
taken out of the Church surplus being supplemented 
in an unknown manner, and said that he must 
take the opinion of the committee on the clause. 

In reply to several speakers 
The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER said the ob- 
ject of the pore was that the charge should be 
put on the Irish Church surplus. The amount of 
the proposed pensions had been carefully estimated 
by actuaries at 1, 300, 000 l.; but there was some 
uncertainty in matters of this kind, however care- 
fully the calculations might be made. There would 
be uctuations, and it would be rather hard that in 
a year in which the amount drawn was in excess 
of the amount provided there should be a deficiency 
of funds. Therefore, a proviso was introduced 


porary, should be made out of the Consolidated 
Fund ; but such advance was to be specially certi- 
fied to Parliament. 


Mr. Fawcett said that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not met the objections which had 
been made to the proposal—namely, that a charge 
was thrown on the Consolidated Fund, If in some 
years there was an excess of charge, why should it 
not be met out of the Irish Church Surplus Fund ? 
The committee divided. The numbers were :— 
For the clause, 71; against it, 16. Majority, 55. 
The clause was accordingly added to the bill. 

The remaining clauses were agreed to. 


On the schedule, in answer to Mr. Courtney, Mr. 

J. LowTHER said that the general principle on 

which the pensions would be given was that the 

person contributing, according to the various scales, 

would contribute one-fourth, and would receive 

three-fourths, 

The schedule was agreed to, the bill passed 
through committee, and ordered to be reported, 

amid cheers. 

The House having resumed, on the motion of Mr. 

J. LOWTHER, the bill was considered, read a third 
time, and passed, amid renewed cheering. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH.—THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE’S BILL. 


The following is the draft of the bill laid by the 
Bishop of Carlisle on the table of the House of 
Lords :— : 


A bill intituled an Act to provide facilities for 
the amendment from time to time of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England. 


‘*Whereas it is expedient that, while the faith 

and doctrine of the Established Church of England 

remain unaltered, increased facilities should be 

given for the regulation from time to time of the 

rites and ceremonies of the said Church, as the 

changes of circumstances may seem to require: Be 

it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent 

Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :—1l. This Act 
may for all purposes be cited as ‘The Rites and 
Ceremonies Act, 1879.’ 2. This Act shall extend 
to that part of the United Kingdom called England, 
and to the Channel Islands, and to the Isle of 
Man. 3. The presidents and other the bishops and 
clergy of the Convovation of the Provinces of Can- 
terbury and York (by and with the authority of the 
Queen’s Majesty, signified to them in such manner as 
Her Majesty shall see fit) may from time to time pre- 
pare and lay before Her Majesty in Council a scheme 
for making such alterations in and additions to 
the rubrics and directions contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and for providing such additional 
services and prayers to be used in public worship, 
as may from time to time seem to them to be 
required. Provided that no such scheme as afore- 
said shall be laid before Her Majesty in Council 
unless or until the same shall have been agreed to 
by each of the two Convocations as aforesaid, and 
be certified by Her Majesty the Queen under the 
hands and ecclesiastical seals of the presidents of 
both the said Convocations. 4. When any such 
scheme as aforesaid shall have been laid before Her 
Majesty in Council, the same shall forthwith, if 
Her Majesty shall see fit, be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, if Parliament be then sitting, 

or, if Parliament be not sitting, then within twenty- 
one days after the beginning of the then next 
ensuing session of Parliament. 5. In case either 
House of Parliament shall, within forty days after 
any such scheme as aforesaid shall have been laid 
before such House, present an address to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold her con- 
sent from such scheme, no further proceedings 
shall be had with 1espect to such scheme during the 
then session of Parliament. 6. In case neither 
House of Parliament shall within the said period 
of forty days present such an address to Her 
Majesty as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty in Council to make an order ratifying the 
said scheme, and specifying the time when it shall 
take effect. 7. In any order made by Her Majesty 
in Council under the authority of this Act it shall 
be sufficient to refer to this Act without reciting 
any of the provisions of this Act. 8. Every such 
order shall, as soon as may be after the making 
thereof by Her Majesty in Council, be published in 
the London Gazette, and so soon as any such order 
shall be so gazetted, it shall, in all respects and as 
to all things therein contained, have and be of the 
same force and effect as if the same were included 
in and enacted by this Act. 9 In all editions of 
the said Book of Common Prayer, the rubrics, 
directions, and additional services and prayers shall 
be printed according to the amendments made 
under the authority of this Act, and all Acts of 
Parliament relating to the Book of Common Prayer 
shall be construed to refer to such book so printed. 
10. A copy of every Order of Her Majesty in 
Council made under this Act shall be laid before 
each House of Parliament within forty days after 
the making thereof, if Parliament be then sitting, 
or, if Parliament be not then sitting, within twenty- 
one days after the beginning of the next ensuing 
session of Parliament, 11. Nothing in this Act 
contained shall be construed to repeal or alter the 
Act (25 Henry VIII., o. 19) commonly known as 
The Act of the Submission of the Clergy,’ or any 


that ip such case an advance, which should be tem- 


part thereof, ” 


METHODISTS AND“ NONCONFORMISTS. 
(From the Methodist Recorder.) 


A visit to the Methodist Conference from the 
ministers of the various Nonconformist churches of 
the town in which it is assembled has now happily 
become an established usage. The time of the 
Conference is precious, but Christian courtesy is 
more precious, and brotherly love and union are 
incomparably more precious still; and the time 
which is spent in these interchanges of fraternal 
greeting and affection is not only pleasantly but 
most profitably spent, and is admirably in unison 
with the purpose and mission of a body that has 
always professed to be the friend of all and the 
enemy of none. There was a time when the 
external relations of Methodism, both to Conform- 


ing and Nonconforming Churches, were anythin 
but cordial, We stood very much alone in col 
and distant isolation, and perhaps were not alto- 
gether without blame for the loneliness and solitari- 
ness of our position. By the Established clergy, 
with few but happy and honourable exceptions, we 
were looked down upon as sectaries and schismatics, 
intruders and interlopers, assuming an office to 
which we had no valid pretensions, and exercising a 
ministry that was unhallowed and unauthorised, If 
our Church status and authority were 8 
at all, it was with patronising condescension, e 
were at the best an inferior and irregular body. B 
Dissenters we were regarded with repugnance an 
asperity as time - servers. Our ecclesiastical polity 
was denounced as narrow, arbitrary, tyrannical ; 
our people were pitied as priest-ridden. We were 
the victims of autocratic rule, of despotic govern- 
ment, afraid to speak and act independently. Our 
position of political neutrality, our traditional 
policy of abstinence from ecclesiastical controversy, 
was assailed with acrimonious vehemencé as feeble- 
spirited and cowardly. All this has passed away. 
A more cordial and respectful feeling has arisen, 
Methodism is too great and powerful a thing to be 
contemptuously ignored. It has grown to bea vast 
power which must command attention, if not 
respect. We welcome with unfeigned satisfaction 
the growth of this better feeling on all sides, By 
the clergy, as a body, we have not, it is true, yet 
received any official recognition. No deputation 
from the episcopal bench has yet honoured us with 
a visit. They are hampered by legal restraints. 
Individual clergymen have shown us courtesy and 
friendly greeting, proposals have been made in 
diocesan councils for absorption ; but beyond this 
the Church of England holds itself proudly and 
coldly aloof from intercourse with Dissent. 

The introduction of ministers of other denomi- 
nations is now looked forward to as one of the 
pleasantest episodes in our Conference proceedings, 
and never has any deputation received a more 
cordial welcome than that which was headed by 
Mr. Dale, of Birmingham. The address was moat 
felicitously phrased, and indicated the graceful and 
skilful hand of him by whom it was read, Nothing 
could exceed the heartiness with which the Preai- 
dent expressed the greeting of the Conference, 
and Mr, Arthur and Dr. Punshon were in their 
happiest and best mood in their eloquent utterances. 
The speech of Mr. Dale was listened to with pro- 
found respect, on account of the eminent position 
of the speaker, of his great local influence and 
celebrity, his world-wide fame as a preacher, and 
the witness and warning which he bore, His words 


who is not given to compliment and flattery, but 
who is frank and fearless in bis outspokenness and 
honesty. He reminded us that the class-meeting 
was an institution which we held in truat for the 
common behoof and benefit of all the Churches of 
Christ, and charged us to be faithful in the main- 
tenance of it. Every church, perhaps, has some 
special function to perform, some special aspect of 
truth tu present, some peculiarand panes rage 


and this he looked upon as the distinctive peculiarity 
which Methodism had to conserve and to guard for 
the common good of all. At a time when the attach- 
ment of our own people to this central ordinance of 
Christian fellowship is apparently waxing cold, 
when there is a growing distaste and disre for 
organised and systematic Christian communion, 
when it is the fashion in cert in circles of 
false gentility and refinement to speak in terms 
of disparagement of the class-meeting as obso- 
lete and antiquated, when we are indulging in 
ungrateful and unworthy complainings, and are 
speculating whether we cannot do without the 
— 5 whether we have not outgrown it 
and do not want something better, we regard this 
cautionary testimony of Mr. Dale as most precious, 
Other people look up to it with admiration and 
envy as the secret of our strength and the bulwark 
of our security, and we in our ingratitude and foll 
are in danger of surrendering it. Shame upon us if 
we do. We should be recreant to our solemn 
trust, and should perpetrate an injustice to the 
universal Church. 

Mr. Dale also referred to the great prominence 
which Wesley gave to the teaching concerning the 
office and work of the Divine Spirit in the con- 
version of the sinner and the ‘perfected sanctifica- 
tion of the believer as another of the great inheri- 
tances specially entrusted to us, and which we are 
bound to preserve and defend. We thank Mr. 
Dale for these timely warnings and counsels, and 
hope we shall as a people duly ponder them. We 


are in danger of losing our glory in this matter. 


were the more weighty, because the words of one. 


to subserve in the general economy of Christendom, © 
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Other Churches are proclaiming this glorious doc- 
trine and entering into this blissful experience— 
while we are in peril of betraying our trust and 
forfeiting our blessing. 


THE RECORD ON MR. MARTEN’S ACT. 
(From the Record, Aug. 8 ) 


There is no doubt that the history of Mr. 
Marten’s ‘‘ Public Health” Bill is both instruc- 
tive and alarming, not without some infusion of the 
ridiculous, as told in a long and interesting leading 
article in the Times. We therefore propose to give 
a condensed summary of that article, partly with a 


view to the doubtful position in which it places the 
Barial question, and partly to quiet the alarms 
expressed by some of our friends that Convocation, 
acting in concert with the Home Secretary, might 
safely repeat, with regard to the Ornaments 
Rubric, the tactics practised with so much success 
to the confusion of the Liberationists. 

The Times characterises Mr. Marten’s Public 
Health (Interments) Act, 1879, as a measure on its 
face modest almost to excess. Mr. Marten pro- 
fesses to amend the law as to those little sanitary 
appliances” known as mortuaries.“ It amends 
the law by 8 cemeteries as a sort of offshoot 
of mortuaries. hatever provisions Parliament 
had considered expedient in respect of mortuaries 
are by it made lew in respect of that other place 
for the interment of the dead, in this Act called a 
cemetery.” As the local sanitary authority was 

itted by the Act of 1875 to establish mor- 
uaries for the temporary reception of the dead, so 
by the bill of 1879 it is to be permitted to esta- 
blish mortuaries for their permanent reception. By 
way of afterthought it seems to have occurred to 
the author of the bill that an Act already existed 
on the subject of cemeteries. Accordingly, by a 
line at the end of his own bill, he incorporated 
pos | the Cemeteries Act, 1847. There his labours 
ended. | 


After quoting from the Times the Record adds: 
Already, Mr. Osborne Morgan and Mr, Carvell 
Williams are exulting iv the thought of the total 
omission of any provision for securing to the paro- 
chial clergy fees for the interment of Churchmen in 
the proposed ceremonies, It is observed :—‘‘ We 
can quite believe that some way will be found of 
paying for clerical work, if clerical work be done. 

t any such payment out of general funds will 
be matter of grace, not of right. We are not sure 
that the present recipients of burial fees will be 
best pleased when they find that they have thus 
been experimented upon by their particular friends 
without their leave asked, leaving them to the 
mercy or benevolence of a local sanitary authority.” 
We believe that the apprehension that the Govern- 


Peel wl oe of any —— clever 
arliamen ics the Convocation 
Rubrics Bill, may be An as groundless. But 3 
can be placed on the Statute Book 
without being debated, ought to awaken the friends 
to the danger of such 


the fact that bi 


of the Church of Englan 
Parliamentary tactics. 


MORE RITUALISTIC PROSECUTIONS. 


(Before Lord Penzance, as Dean of Arches, on 


August 9.) 
PERKINS v. ENRAGHT. 


This was a suit instituted under the provisions | against the defendant (Mr. Enraght) to discontinue 
them in future. He should also order the removal 


of the Public Worship ulation Act, 1874, 
against the Rev. Richard William iam Enraght, M.A., 


incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Bordesley, near 
eged offences, as regarded excess 
of ritual, against the laws, canons, and rubrics of 


Birmingham, for 


the Church of England. 
Mr. Jeune was counsel for the promoter. 


The rev. defendant was called within and with- 
out the court, but was neither present personally 
The pro- 
ceedings were, therefore, conducted in his absence. 


nor represented by counsel or proctor. 


Mr. Alfred 


notice of these N at his vicarge. 
Mr. John Per 
and stated that he had 


and he produced a p 
interior of the church. He was personal 
at the celebrations of the Holy Communion on certai 


days in Novomber, December, and February last. 
On all those occasions there were lighted candles | cup and 
on the Communion table, and they were not 


C. Hooper, the registrar of the 
Diocese of Worcester, deposed that there was a 
new and separate parish in that diocese known as | the incum 
that of the Holy Trinity, at Bordesley, near 
Birmingham, of which the Rev. Richard William 
Enraght, M.A., was vicar and incumbent. Mr. | law. 
Enraght was licensed to the cure in 1874. On 
April 25 last witness received a representation, 
under the provisions of the Public Worship Regu- | proceedings, appeared neither personally nor by 
lation Act, a copy of which he forwarded to the 
defendant. No answer had been received. His | his absence. 
clerk had personally served the defendant with 


ins, the promoter, was then called, 
n the people’s church- 
warden at Holy Trinity, Bordesley, for two years, 
and — 4 of the 

y present 


upon that day partook of the sacrament, and he 
produced a wafer similar to those then administered | 
to the communicants. At all the services in ques. 
tion the celebrant, either Mr. Enraght or his curate, 
stood with his back to the congregation, who were 
> unable to see the manual acts of consecrating 

e bread and wine. During the prayer of con- 
secration Mr, Enraght bowed very low and went 
down several times on his knees. He elevated the 
cup above his head in the course of that prayer, 
and he made the sign of the cross in the air with 
the cup and paten while delivering the elements to 
the communicants, The Agnus Det was sung at 
the end of the prayer of consecration. At the 
absolution, and again at the benediction, the vicar 
turned round and made the sign of the cross in the 
air to the congregation ; and he remained standing 
* saying the confession in the Communion 
office. 
Lord Penzance said he was not aware that the 
charge of standing during the confession had yet 
been made the subject of any decision by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. | 
Mr. Jeune thought it had been incidentally dealt 
with in the case of Mr. Tooth, but at all events the 
rubric was clear on that point, for it said, Then 
shall this general confession be made in the name of 
all those that are minded to receive the Holy 
Communion, by one of the ministers, both he and 
all the people kneeling humbly upon their knees.” 
The witness, Mr. Perkins, resuming, said: At 
each service Mr. Enraght, the incumbent, kissed 
ceremonially the book from which he had read the 
Gospel for the day. Prior to each service the 
clergy and the choir went in procession round the 
church singing hymns, and preceded by three 
banners, and by an acolyte dressed in a cassock and 
cotta, bearing a metal cross. 
Lord Penzance: Pray, what is a cotta? 
The witness said a short, embroidered eurplice, 
reaching tothe waist. He concluded his evidence 
by stating that there was a cross about 3/t. high on 
a ledge on the Communion table; that it had been 
there, at least, five years to his knowledge ; and 
that he knew of no authority or faculty for its 
1 there. 

r. Jackson, another parishioner, who had 


attended tbe church since 1861, corroborated the 
evidence of Mr. Perkins, and stated that the 
ritualistic character of the services dated from 1876. 
The church was originally built in 1826. The cross 
was not on the Communion table when the present 
vicar was inducted. 

Mr. Jeune then said he proposed to prove that 
the wafer produced by Mr. Perkins was not, as 
the rubric expressed it, bread such as is usual to 
be eaten.” 

Lord Penzance: That is perfectly obvious to the 
eye ; but do not let me stop you proving it. 

Mr. John Perkins was called. | 
Lord Penzance: Is this gentleman an expert in 


Mr. Jeune : Yes, my lord, he is a baker. 
Mr. Perkins proved that the wafer was un- 
leavened and was not ‘‘ bread such as is usual to be 
eaten,” 
Formal proof of the service of the notice of that 
day’s hearing upon the defendant having been 
given, 
Mr. Jeune said that was the case for the promoter. 
Lord Penzance said the facts and offences alleged 
in the representation had been very clearly proved, 
and be should accordingly order a monition to issue 


of the cross from the Communion table. Mr. 
Enraght must pay the costs of the proceediugs. 


Court of York, sitting at the House of Lords, 
August 9.) 


DEAN AND OTHERS UV. GREEN. 


(Before Lord Penzance, as Judge of the Chancery 


This was a proceeding taken with the consent of 
the Bishop of Manchester by three parishioners of 
the parish of St. John’s, Miles Platting, in that 
diocese, against the Rev. Sidney F. Green, M. A., 
nt, under the provisions of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act (37 and 38 Vic., cap. 85), 
in regard to certain offences against the ecclesiastical 


Mr. Jeune was counsel for the promoters; the 
reverend defendant, who had had due notice of the 


counsel, and the cause was consequently decided in 


The case was heard on June 10 last, when Lord 
Penzance condemned the defendent for offences 
against the laws ecclesiatical in the mixing of water 
with wine in the administration of the Sacrament, 
the use of lighted candles on the Communion table 
when not required to give light, the wearing of a 
stole and girdle and other unauthorised vestments, 
n the prostration before the elements during the 


— — 


section provided, in effect, that obedience by an 
incumbent to a monition or order of the bishop or 
judge should be enforced, if necessary, by an order 
inhibitin 
service of the Church or otherwise exercising the 
cure of souls within a term, not exceeding three 
months; that at the expiration of that time the 
inhibition should not be relaxed until the incum- 
bent undertook, in writing, to pay due respect to 
the monition ; and that if the inhibition remained 
in force for three years without the incumbent so 
undertaking his benefice should become void. 


the incumbent from performing any 


Lord Penzance accordingly directed the issue of 


an order inhibiting the defendant, Mr. Green, 
from performing any service of the Church or 
otherwise officiating as a clergyman for the espace 
of three months. 
of the suit. 


He con demned bim in the coats 


CHURCH AND DISSENT IN BIRMINGHAM 


The Guardian, in its recent article on the Bir- 


mingham School Board, took occasion to remark on 
the godlessness and criminality of the great Mid- 
land town, and hinted that, not only in respect to 
its political and educational sympathies, but also 
in its religious and moral condition, Birmingham is 
what it is because of the non-success of the Church 
of England within its borders. 
stronghold of Dissent and Radicalism. Of course, 
our contemporary does not say, and, therefore, 
it is exceptionally godless and criminal” ; but the 
effect of the article is to produce the impression 
that some such conviction and conclusion must be 
in the writer's mind. 
significant and worth consideration, 
contains a population of 343,787. The provision 
made for public worship is for 102,158 persons—a 
provision miserably inadequate and sadly indicative 


Birmingham is a 


The facts of the case are 
Birmingham 


of the unspiritual character of a large proportion of 
the inhabitants. In the last report of the Midland 
Association of Baptist Churches there is a condensed 
and yet full account of the manner in which this 
provision has been made. There are the following 
places of worship with the annexed sittings in the 
borough :— 


Places. Sittings. 
Established Church . & 47,315 
Dissent . . ° . 111 54,843 

Total . . 153 102, 158 


The order in which the several Dissenting denomi- 
nations have contributed to these totals is :— 


Places. . 
Baptists 0 0 ° oe 10,860 
Independents . 18 . 8,290 
Methodists :— 

Wesleyans, &c., o. 47 20, 166 
Unitarians . . 33 23, 282 
Roman Catholics . o- „ Oe 

o., &o. 
This is so far satisfactory. The figures show that 
Evangelical religion has great influence over atten- 
dants on public worship—the three great sections 


of Evangelical N 1 in England, the 
Baptists, Independents, and Methodists, being the 
chief representatives of Dissent. But the question 


immediately arises, what progress has been made 
since the Public Worship Census of 1851? Mr. 
Horace Mann, in his oft-quoted report, gives the 
statistics under the head of Poor Law Unions, 
while the inquiry from which the above facts are 
obtained was conducted within the limits of the 
borough of Birmingham. It is beyond our powe r 
to give the details of the actual provision made 
for accommodation in places of worship in 185 1 
within the limits of the inquiry, the results of 
which we have reported. But if we take the reli- 
gious statistics of Birmingham — population 173,951 
—and Aston—population 63,852—we have the 
means of ascertaining near enough for our purpose 
the state of matters in 1851. These two unions 
contained in 1851 a population of 240,803, while 
the borough of Birmingham contained 232,841 
inhabitants. 

Dealing with the matter thus roughly, and 
acknowledging that we can attain only to approxi- 
mate accuracy, we find that in 1851 the provision 
made was :— 


Places. Sittings. 
Established Church. ‘ela . 35,316 
Dissent , ‘ ; _ + 38, 274 


Compering this with the figures for the present 
time, it will be seen that the rate of increase in 


sittings has beon:— 
Established Church . 33 per cent. 
Dissent ° . . 43 8 


We do not care to enalyse the statistics of Noncon- 
formity, though there is much to gratify us in the 
increase of Evangelical Dissent in Birmingham. 
Our readers will rejoice to learn that the Baptists 
have contributed their full share to the increase of 
sittings in Nonconformist places of worship. The 
statistics of our places of worship at the two periods 
stand thus :— 


required for purposes of light. The celebrant, or | taking of the eastern position, the washing, as 


officiating minister, 


wore an chasuble, and biretta 


who was sometimes Mr. 
Enraght, agd at other times Mr. Elwyn, his curate, 

M 4 uring the ser- 
vice, The elements were carried to the Communion 
table by choir boys, and water and wine were 
mixed in the chalice, and in that state administered 
to the communicants. Wafers, in place of bread, 
were given to the communicants. Witness, on one 
occasion, went into the vestry and asked the curate 
to allow him to see the bread administered at the 


future. 5 


Communion gervioe; but he declined.” Witnoss, 


prayer of consecration, the undue elevation of the 
ten, the making the sign of the cross 
during the administration of the Sacrament, the | 


Mr. Jeune now stated that the monition had 
been utterly disregarded, and he bad to apply under be the Church of the nation! Its clergy will not 
the 13th section of the Public Worship Act for an | allow that anyone is exempt from their spiritual— 
order of inhibition against the defendant, The or rather ecclesiastical—oversight, If the State. 


Places Sittings. 
1851 . , 0 . 0 7.340 
1 1879 . , 19 10, 860 


These facts justify the statements that the Church 


act of ceremonial, of the cup after the Communion, of England in Birmingham is an egregious failure; 
and the placing of a large brass cross on a ledge that there the parochial system has completcly 
over the holy table. There was also a charge as to broken down; that if Dissent had not supplied the 
a baldacchino, but it was not gone into. A moni- lack of service on the part of the Established 
tion was accordingly issued against the defendant 
to abstain from these unlawful praetices in the 


| Church, Birmingham would have been compara- 
| tively destitute of accommodation for public wor- 
ship. The Church of England supplies 47,315 
_ sittings for 343,787 persons. And yet it claims to 
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— 


Church principle alone had been in operation, and 


none but ancient parish churches now existed in 


Birmingham, the provision made would have been 
a miserable mockery of the needs of the borough. 
As it is, and after Church of England Voluntaryism 
has done well, if not nobly, what are 47,315 sittings 
among 343,787 inhabitants? We ask the Guardian 
whether the Established Church is not impotent in 
Birmingham, totally unable to make provision for 
its manifold spiritual needs? Birmingham, like the 
United Kingdom generally, has outgrown the 
Church of England; Voluntaryism has done all 
that has been accomplished since 1851 in providing 
places of worship for the people ; and the evidence 

roves that the Voluntaryism of State Churchmen 
is less effective than the Voluntaryism of Free 
Churchmen. It is, we freely allow, to be regretted 
that more has not been done by Nonconformists. 
From 1851 to 1871 Birmingham increased in wealth 
as well as in population. In round figures the 
increase in Dissenting places of worship was nearly 
equal to the increase in population. But it ought 
to have been larger. ‘There may be few very 
wealthy men among Birmingham Ne onconformists ; 
but there are many well-to do men, men of ample 
means, who might and should have done much 
more than has been done in missionary work at 
home. We rejoice to see that Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists have united in securing a report of 
the religious statistics of Birmingham. A gross 
total of 102,158 sittings in places of worship in a 
town of 343,787 inhabitants is a loud call to aggres- 
sive evangelistic enterprise. Could not the three 
denominations—the Baptists, Congregationalists, 
and Methodists — agree upon a well-considered 
saree effort, each occupying allotted districts, 
and, by a wise disposal of the means and agencies 
at their command, place the opportunity for 
worshipping God and hearing the Gospel of His 
grace within easy reach of every inhabitant of 
Birmingham ?— Freeman. 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY ON THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


The Bishop of Salisbury on Friday held a visi- 
tation at Dorchester. A correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette writes :—‘‘ Although the bishop is 
seventy-six years of age he appeared in excellent 
health. There was a very numerous attendance. 
His lordship in the course of his triennial charge, 


the delivery of which occupied an hour and a-half, 
said that he regarded the general condition of 
things in Europe as respected religion as very 
alarming ; for vast numbers of people were under 
the influence of widespread revolutionary propa- 
ganda, and were throwing off the restraints of 
religion on every side. Moral and social order was 
more or less being cast away. Italy, France, 
Germany, Russia, were feeling the exertions of a 
society bound together to overthrow property and 
to set up an impossible equality, which meant 
social chaos. Religion had been the mainstay of 
nations, and to religion they must look as the great 
upholder of the sacred interests involved in these 
things. But they must not look to Rome, which 
Was narrowing its empire, and instead of guiding 
the march of civilisation endeavoured to gag an 

impede it. ‘The Romish religion had not saved 
Spain nor Italy nor France from a deep and wide- 
spread unbelief, which had sapped the very founda- 
tions of national existence. And it was to be 
féared that the cold philosophy of Germany was 
little to be looked to to leaven the mass 
of Socialism and scoffing infidelity. Nor could 
hey look to Russia, with her hitherto easily 
obedient and paternally-governed people, and her 
outwardly beautiful religion ; for it was there more 
than anywhere else that the struggle was raging, 
and the religion of irreligion and the doctrine of 
secret murder were met by the equally stern seve- 
rity of military operations. He had no doubt that 
in the Anglican Church lay the best hopes of retain- 
ing the supports of human society. The religion of 
the Anglican Church contained all the elements of 
truth in its teaching and organisation. But it was 
of the utmost importance she should be true to 
herself and to the great blessings of primitive truth 
and apostolic order which she possessed. She must 
not ape the external tckens, still less the corrupt 
practices and doctrines, of Rome, nor imitate the 
chilliness of Nonconformity, reducing the Sacra- 
ment to the level of a mere expression of faith and 
sentiment only, instead of a inysterious means and 
indubitable pledge of Divine nearness. Nor must 
she yield up the mysteries of creed and Scripture to 
the Rationalism which would explain away all that 
was supernatural, and which if not supernatural 
was nothing and worth nothing. The bishop 
said that on the whole there was much 
cause for encouragement in England. Referring to 
the Ridsdale case, he pointed out that the mixture 
of wine und water in the chalice was commonly 


adopted in the early Church. In the Purchas case | 


it was laid down that the service of the Holy Com- 
munion was not only a guide but a sufficient guide, 
The words sounded very moderate, but they had 
an immense significance; for they made every 
reticence of the Prayer-book into a negative law of 
ne less force and consequence than the clearest 
affirmative directions which it contained. He could 
not but regard this decision as a needless and 
wrongful limitation of the liberty of the clergy in 
a point very dear to many, and forming an un- 
doubted link with the usage of the Primitive 
Church. But, much as he regretted it, he bowed 
to it, and recommended, Whenever the point was 


brought before him under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, hia clergy to do the same. He 
believed it to be a loss, but not one that vitiated 
the Divine grace of the Holy Communion, and the 
consequences of which were in no degree com- 
parable with those of disunion and disestablisb- 
ment. He considered it to be not nearly anything 
like the loss which would follow the breaking up 
of the traditional Establishment of the Church, 
The prospect of unity was now greater than in the 
critical times of 1549, 1552, 1559, 1604, and 1662. 
The grace and the Holy Spirit of God working 
among them was a deeper and diviner thing than 


the vestments of the second year of King 
Edward VI. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS OF 1879. 


The programme of the Charch Congress, to be 
held at Swansea on Oct. 7, 8, 9, and 10, is now 
arranged, and the following will be the order of the 
subjects with the names of readers and speakers :—- 

1. The causes of, and remedy for, Dissent: 
Home Reunion — Bishop of Winchester, Canon 
Curteis; Earl Nelson, the Rev. James Wareing 
Bardsley, the Rev. W. R. Clark. 2. Missionary 
work ot the Church: (a) among the Jews, (b) in 
India —the Rev. Dr. Edersheim (a), the Rev. J. L. 
Wyatt, (ö); the Rev. H. A. Stern (a), the Rev. Dr. 
Margoliouth (a), the Rev. J. B. Whiting (U). 3. 
„Church work among our seafaring population, 
afloat and on shore”—the Bishop of Nottingham, 
Canon J. Scarth ; the Rev. Dr. Moore, Admiral 
Ryder, the Rev. G. Venables. 4. Lay work in 
the Church: Lay Evangelists and Readers: The 
perpetual Diaconate — Mr. J. M. Clabon, Canon 
Garbett ; Bishop of Sodor and Man, Mr. J. 
Shelley, Mr. H. C. Raikes, M. P. 5. Church 
Temperance Work — Canon Ellison, Mr. J. Coke 
Fowler; Lord Aberdare, Mr. Mark Knowles, the 
Rev. J. Horsley. 6. ‘‘How can the Church best 
gain and retain her influence over the young ? (a) 
Sunday schools and public catechising. (Y) Associa- 
tions for the young of both sexes, "The Rev. C. A. 
Jones (a), Mrs. Townsend (b); Mr. H. G. Heald and 
the Rev. R. W. Randall (a), the Rev. R. J. Ives (5). 
7. Parish organisation for (a) rich town parish, (6 
poor ditto, (c) compact country parish, (d) scattere 
ditto”—Canon Butler, the Rev. Prebendary 
Cadman ; the Rev. R. C. Billing (5), the Rev. Dr. 
Miller (c). 8. Best means of promoting internal 
unity in the Church — Canon Ashwell, Canon Ryle, 
the Rev. Dr. Ross; the Rev. W. J. Knox-Little, 
Mr. L. R. Valpy, Canon Barry. 9. The Ministry: 
(a) The supply. (b) Preparation of candidates. 
(e) Subsequent training of young clergy ”—Canon 
Furse, the Dean of Llandaff, the 1 R. B. Girdle- 
stone; Canon Norris, the Rev. W. B. Barlow. 
10, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Courts and Final Court of 
Appeal”—the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. W. Philli- 
more, D. C. L., the Rev. R. P. Blakeney, D.D. ; the 


Rev. B. Compton, Mr. F. H. Jeune. 11. ‘* Clergy 


Discipline —the Rev. Chancellor Espin, Canon 
Hoare ; Canon Gregory, the Archdeacon of Brecon, 
the Rev. J. Bardsley. 12. Church Synods and 
Conferences ’—the Dean of Lichfield, Mr. F. H. 
Dickenson, the Rev. G. Greenwood; Mr. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, M.P., the Rev. G. A. Chadwick. 
13. Church Music —the Rev. T. Helmore has 
been invited to read a paper. 14, ‘‘The Main- 
tenance of Voluntary Schools, and the best means 
of promoting Religious Education in them and 
Board Schools”—Canon D. Melville, Mr. Birley, 
M. P.; the Rev. Jos. Bardsley, the Rev. C. J. 
Thompson, Mr. A. Mills, M. P. 15. The Church 
in Wales with reference to— (a) The difficulties of 
bilingual parishes ; (b) The special education and 
training of the clergy”—Oanon E. Lewis (a), 
the Rev. W. H. Davey (6); Canon G. 
Griffiths (a), the Dean of Peterborough (5). 
16. The Welsh Church Press, the Litera- 
ture of Wales, and the Church’s Duty towards 
the Welsh reading classes”—Mr. Titus Lewis, 
F. S. A., the Rev. D. Williams (Llandyrnog); Arch - 
deacon Smart, the Rev. D. W. Thomas. 17. 
Higher and Intermediate Education in Wales — 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, Principal oi Jesus College, 
Oxford; the Rev. Chancellor Phillips, the Rev. 
D. J. Davies. 18. The Past and Present Con- 
dition of the Church in Wales —the Bishop of 
Bangor, Canon Bevan, the Dean of Bangor; Lord 
Aberdare, the Rev. T. Walters, D. D. 19. Relli- 
gious Benefits from Recent Science and Research.“ 
—the Rev. Professor Watkins, the Rev. Profe sor 
Pritchard ; the Rev. Brownlow Maitland, the Rev. 
Professor Stanley Leathes, Mr. G T. Clark. 20. 
„ Hymns and Hymn Books —the Rev. J. Ellerton, 
the Rev. D. Campbell; Bishop of Sodor and Mau. 
21. Devotional Subject: The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, in its practical bearing on the Christian 
Life —the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Dean of 
Chester, the Rev. H. Scott Holland, the Rev. J. B. 
M‘Clellan; Mr. H. F. Bowker, the Rev. M. E. 
Welby, the Rev. R. M. Benson, the Rev. 
W. H. M. H. Aitken. 

On the last day there will be two working-men’s 
meetings, at one of which the speeches will be in 
English, and at the other in Welsh. In the above 
list the names of the readers of papers are given 
before the semicolon, and the names of the selected 
speakers after it. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


The Methodist Conference was dissolved on 
Friday. The later proceedings were of no public 
importance, | he 

The Bishop of Llandaff, in opening a new church 
at Cardiff on Tuesday, stated that a considerable 


7 
1. 
~ 0 


number of Dissenting ministers were applying to 
him for ordination. 

The Golos, speaking of the rumours respectin 
the amelioration of the condition of the Ol 
Believers, says that these will fill the hearts of the 
Staro-obriadsi with joy, and increase their love and 
attachment to Russia, their native country. This 
sect, moreover, numbers, it adds, no fewer than 
12,000,000 good and true men in Russia alone, not 
counting those residing abroad. | 

CoNvocaTion,—On Monday Mr. Holt asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
whether the Government had received any report of 
proceedings agg 3 taken in the Convocation of 
either province, under the letters of business issued 
by the Crown, on the subject of the fourth report 
of the Ritual Commission ; whether it was true that 
the two Convocations were not agreed in the recom- 
mendations made in their several reports with refe- 
rence to the ornaments rubric; whether these 
reports would be laid before Parliament before the 
close of the session ; whether any draft bill had been 
submitted to the Government for consideration by 
the Convocation of either province; and, if so, 
whether it met with their approval and would be 
laid before Parliament before the recess; and, 
generaily, whether the Government intended to 
take any and what further action in respect of 
those reports of Convocation. Mr. Cross said no 
reports had been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the proceedings recently taken in the Con- 
vocation of either province. He believed it was 
true that the two Convocations had not agreed in 
the recommendations made in their several reports 
with reference to the ornaments rubric. In regard 
to the question generally, the hon, member would 
not expect him to give an opinion upon it until 
after the Government had hed time to consider the 
questions involved. 

CONVOCATION AND THE ORNAMENTS KuBRIC.— 
A correspondence has just passed between the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Council of 
the Church Association on the subject of the new 
ornaments rubric proposed by the Convocation of 


‘Canterbury. After defining the dress to be worn 


by the officiating clergyman, the proposed revision 
eed to b both ouses cotteine the followin 

clause :—‘* No other ornament shall at any time o 

his ministration be used by him contrary to the 
monition of the bishop of the diocese.” A state- 
ment has been publicly made by the Rev. Berdmore 
Compton that the design of the bishops was to re- 
move the obstacle in the way of congregations which 
have hitherto postponed the introduction of the 
vestments, and leave it to their option ; and also 
that the majority in the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion, when the bishops’ addition to the ornaments 
rubric was accepted, was distinctly obtained on 
the faith of episcopal professions of an intention 
not to oppose the use of veatments when desired by 
a congregation. The point being a matter of 
deep anxiety to many devoted members of the 
Charch of England,” the council of the Church 
Association solicited hi to make a 
public statement as to whether this was a faithful 
representation of the facta of the case. His grace 
has just sent a pe to Mr. Andrews, the chair- 
man of the council of the Association, in which he 
says he has no hesitation in answering that Mr. 
Berdmore Compton does not accurately represent 
the facts of the case” ; and his e remarks that 
the revision is ‘* perfectly clear and intelligible in 
itself, and no one has any authority to add to it 


-or explain it away. The archbishop adds: Re- 


specting what Mr. Berdmore Oompton calls epis- 
copal professions,’ on the faith of which he is 
9 as stating that the Lower House of 
Convocation adopted the proposed amended form 
of the rubric—these ‘professions’ must be sought 
in the statement made by me in the name of my 
episcopal brethren at the conference of the two 

ouses of Convocation on the 4th of July, 1879, 
and I have no knowlege of anything having been 
stated by the Bishop of Lincoln or any other of my 
episcopal brethren which can be construed in the 
sense of the extract you have given me from Mr. 
Berdmore Compton’s letter.” 


of the Scotch (Established) ch, Crown-court, 
was held last Friday, when it was announced by 
the elders that the Rev. Dr. Cumming, having been 
ordered by his medical advisers to give up all active 
mental work, had placed his resignation, in the 
hands of the kirk session on the previous Friday ; 
and it was with no ordinary feelings of emotion 
and sorrow that it had been received and accepted 
by tuem. ‘The duty having thus devolved on the 
kitk session to arrange for the continuance of the 
ministry, this meeting was summoned. After 2 
statement by the elders of the financial position of 
the church, the following resolution was unani- 
mously carried: —“ That it is desirable to appoint 
a minister to this church, and that the session take 
steps to procure’@ suitable successor to the Rev. 

Dr. Cumming, and in the meanwhile to request the 
representatives of the Church of Scotland to furnish 
a supply of ministers worthy to maintain the high 
reputation which that church has hitherto sus- 
tained in London.” The elders were also requested 
to convey to the Rev. Dr. Cumming expressions of 
the deepest regret and sympathy. It was then 


announced that arrangements had been made for 
the usual Sabbath services, and that the schools in 


convection with the church would be continued as 
heretofore. We understand that the amount sub- 
scribed to the fund for Dr. Cumming is at present 
about 1,500/., but it is the wish of the trustees to 


raise it to 4,000/., wherewith to purchase an annuity, 
— Record, | ' 
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ILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM: 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Purrson and Miss HILI, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. 
* "AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Srpremper 16TH, to FRIDAY, Drcremser 19ra. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dats, Birmingham. 


SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 

Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 
his friends that he bas secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. 

The New Lower Schoo', under the care of Mrs. Butler 
(wife of Me. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B. Sc) will be OPENED 
at CHRISTMAS. 

The following successes at public examinations have been 


achieved by boys from this school curing the last nine 
months :— 


Lor don University First B. K.. 1 
5 » Matriculation in Honours ... 3 
Matriculation in Ist Division 3 
Cambri dge Local Examination —Feniots 8 
—Juniore 14 
College of Prece cop’ ors, First Prise for Mathematics. 
Six First Class, 23 nd Class, 14 Third Class—total, 43 


STELLA HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL. 
DARTMOUTH PARK HILL, LONDON, N. 


GUA. Moe oe gooey eed for 
-fiv passed C 
bridge, and College of 2 Ezaminations. Trained 
and Certificated Teachers, resident French governess, and 
visiting professors. Terms moderate. 


Princirat—Miss SUTTON, 


REFEREES. 
Mrs. HENRY VINCENT, rT, Gaiaford Street, ae N. w. 
Miss BUSS, N. L. O. S 
Dr. 8. MANNING 11. F. Real 
W. 8. GROSER, Bg., Sunda 1 


UDOR HALL 55 3 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON 


PrincrPaLs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


— 


French kae. bi ee 


PROFESSORS. 


Prof. Mor.ey, oy! Col 

„ Prof. BIZNTLII, King’s Coll. 

Dr. MANDROU. 

„Dr. Wan, Dulwich Coll. 
Prof. Fgnazrxo, LL.D. 


—— poh e, Dr. 1 A * Coll. 


1 Sed „ Prof. ‘ae — Mg Cou 
y.. 90 BELEY, a 

Musio— Theory, &c. „Jonn BLOcKLBEY, 

Piano and — . Herr Louis DIII. 

Singing ed GaRcIA. 

. ond „E. G. Mus, Esq. 

— and Biblical tudies Rev, J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8 


Terms and Particulars on application to Tus PRINCIPALS. 


ERSDORF, TRAFALGAR ROAD, 
SOUTHPORT 
PrinciPALs—Mrs, and the Misses SIMON, 
The NEXT TERM commences WEDNESDAY, SIT. 


TEMBER 177H. 
Prospectuses from the Princi or the Rev. J. 8. Simon, 
43, Francis Road, at wna 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


i „Miss KEZ, assisted by com t Governesses 
es 
Terms and references on application. 


MIDDLESEX, N. W. 


the 18Ta SerpremBeEr, 1879. 


information to be addressed to the Head Master, Dr. Wey- 
mouth, at the school. 


HILL SCHOOL 


MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURSDAY, 


Applications for admission or for psrticulars of general 


staff of resident and visiting Masters. 


SEPTEMBER |6TH. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
near Birminghem. 


Principal—FREDERIC EWEN, aided by an efficieut 


The AUTUMN TERM will commence on TUESDAY, 


163„ HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow ‘of Uni- 
versity College, London. 


Or COUNTY 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for th 
the fact that great attention is pai 


metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 


Pupils from ‘this Schoo! have and the Col the Examinations of 
of Preceptors, 
xaminations in 


the Pharmaceutical 

and the Oxford and Conti 

Honours. Cricket, fishing, safe hing 
References to parents in all parts of 
Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four fu 


For views payee apply to the 2 — Messrs. 


J. and J. W. M 


Ca HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted b Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and 


MIDDLE. CLASS 


t years arises from 
poy od sere required in 
commercial life. Boys have 1 in good writing, arith- 


Qualified English and Foreign 

Pupils prepered annually for the Cambridge Local and 

u an 
other Examinations. 


NONCONFORMIST®S’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION (Limited), 


25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, NswGats-stTreeT, LONDON, E.C. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
Directors will proceed to Allotment of first issue of 
Shares, without premium, on the let of September next. 
The list of 3 will close on Saturday, the 30th inst. 


Hv. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
Deted 9th August, 1879. 


ONCONFORMISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION ( 


all hiabili — nal fu 
— to Share 


— — Interest 


6 
r 


Country orders : of £1 and upwerds will be 
delivered free to any Lr 228 in En doy — Others 
then Nonconformists areholders and 


Members. — Caan Shares to be 
made to the Secretary, Hy. W Esq,, 25 to 29, New- 
gat otroet, London, E. 4 * ' 


CO-OPERATIVE 
Limited) —Shares £1 each, ending 


per 


K j. and 44 Solicitors, 
Room, 12, Bouverie-street, E. C. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 


ormerly of Cheshunt College. 

n addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struct‘on in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Ur. Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 


For particulars apply as above. 
1 HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, 8.W, 
Head Master—F. C. MAXWELL, M. A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Second Master—R. H. CHOPE, B.A. (London). 


Pupils sre prepared for the Cambridge Local, the Law and 
Medical Examiuations, the Civil — and the Uni- 


Jad, the usual subjects, Greek, German, Natural 

„ 3 wing. 1 and Swimming are included in 
e 0 schoo 

Prospectus on 3 


ann,, er. BECCLES, 


9 
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English and Foreign Masters, . and liberal Education. 
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Mos HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON, SURREY. 
Conducted on the Collegiate system. 
The testimony of the Parents of past and present Pupi 
io ad he TNS and Teaching are very marked in 
ect 
Boarders received from the age of Nine years and 


upwards. 
Fees for Board and Instruction, 80 to 100 guineas 
per annum, according to age. 
For Pros ses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, address the Principals, as above. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
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Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocos of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 
Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
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Being without — spi 2 or other admixture, it suits ali 
palates, keeps better in climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoarina 1 LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when nicher 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 18. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C 
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THE WEEK. 


THE latest news from the Cape does not hold 
out much prospect of a speedy termination of 
the Zulu war. It would seem that Lord 
Chelmsford’s precipitate retirement from Ulundi 
after his victory over the King’s army was mis- 
interpreted by the Zulus. Though great num- 
bers have submitted, they are mostly the tribes 
on the coast, and nearly all the fighting men 
are in the northern distsiits of Zululand with 
the King, who shows no jresent tigas of sub- 
mission. If Cetewayo holds out,“ says Mr. 
Forbes, the trouble and expense will continue. 
It is useless to think of putting up puppets in 
his stead. The British bayonets must support 
these for an indefinite period, and the British 
bayonet means British texation wasted in 
futility. OCetewayo alone can sway Zululand, 
and no peace is worth having unless he is dead 
or consenting.” It now turns out that the 
King’s recent offers to treat were bona fide, and 
that in consequence of the many repulses of his 
proposals he is bent on a desperate resistance. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has two plans in view. 
One is to reoccupy Ulundi, for which orders 
have been given, and to summon there all the 
Zulu chiefs, to whom will be explained his scheme 
of pacification, which is said to embrace the 
division of the whole country into a number 
of independent territories, ruled by separate 
chiefs controlled by British residents. The 
second alternative is the policy of Divide et 
impera, setting one tribe aguinst another, and 
inducing the Swazis to fight against Oetewayo 
on the north-west, and Oham to attack his 
brother’s forces in the central districts. The 
suggestion of this cruel policy, which no 
emergency can justify, shows how great is the 
influence which Oetewayo is still able to wield 
in Zululand and the difficulties that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has yet to overcome before his task 
can be satisfactorily accomplished. 


All haste is being made in winding up the 
business of the Parliamentary session. The 
Home Rulers, satisfied with the concessions 
offered to them in the Irish University Bill, 
abandoned obstruction, and the remaining 
estimates were disposed of on Friday night. 
At Saturday’s sitting the Appropriation Bill, 
which embodies all the supply votes, was brought 
in and read a first time amid cheersof relief by the 
few members who remain at Westminster. It 
was read a second time on Monday night. 
Ministers have now a clear course for the 
measures that must be passed, which include 
one for continuing the Corrupt Practices at 
Elections Act; and when this perfunctory work 
has been done, and the Lords have ratified the 
legislative decisions of the Lower House, the 
prorogation will take place on Friday next. 
Whether the present Parliament, will meet again 
is the subject of much speculation. It is quite 
possible that even Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet 
has come to no definite conclusion on the 
subject. 


Determining to clear themselves from the 
reproach of a fruitless session, the Government 
has, daring the last fortnight, been pushing 
measures through Parliament at the most un- 
seasonable hours, in the smallest of Houses, 
and without any pictence of adequate discus- 
sion. Last session the House of Commons 
once or twice sat up all night to overcome the 
resistance of the Irish Obstruotives: this 
session the expedient has been resorted 
to to get through supply, and to pass 
certain measures by any means. More than 
once lately the House of Commons has 
sat till four o'olock in the morning, 
and it was ten minutes past seven on Tuesday 
morning when it rose. The Irish University 
Bill, the Public Works Loan Bill, the Corrupt 
Practices at Elections Bill, and the East India 
Loan Bill, were all dealt with at one sitting, 


„The Guinea rate can only be accorded ¢q | Sub- 
goribers, but may gomamence gt any dete, * 


| Last night the pressure Was almost as great, 
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and the bill for giving the National School 
Teachers of Ireland pensions out of the Irish 
Church surplus was got through at a late hour, 
and without adequate discussion. And the 
House of Lords bas abetted the Ministry in its 
career of recklessness, by simply passing every- 
thing sent from the Commons, in the most 
formal and expeditious manner. The mode in 
which Parliamentary business has been con- 
ducted this session has been in the highest 
degree discreditable and dangerous. 


Lord Beaccnsfield made his last public ap- 
pearance for “a long time’’—to quote his own 
enigmatical words—at the Manrion House 
banquet last week. Neither he nor his brother 
Ministers said augbt on the occation that could 
revive public confidences in a blundering Go- 
vernment at the fag-end of one of the most 
profitless sessions on recoid. But they did 
elicit the hearty applause of the members and 
friends of the City Corporation, who coufide in 
Tory instincts to save them from much-needed 
reforms, It seems to have been all the same to 
the Prime Minister’s civic admirers whether he 
unblushingly claimed that the Treaty of Berlin 
has been fully carried into effect, and that 
its provisions would be found adequate to any 
emergency,” or denounced Lord Hartington, the 
eldest son of one of the greatest proprietors of 
the soil, for propagating ‘‘most pernicious” 
land theories, or whether his lordship so inge- 
niously slurred over failures as to make them 
appear triumphs. The devotion to the present 
Government found a fitting mouthpiece in the 
Lord Mayor, who boldly expressed his confidence 


that an appeal tothe country would increase their 
majority. At the banquet in question Lord Salis- 
bury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to bein equally good spirits with their chief, and 
indulged in mutual badinage as to the relative 
merits of the two Houses of Parliament, and 
the share that each had in bringing about the 
success of the Irish University Bill. In his 
amiable complacency at the approaching close 
of the session Sir Stafford Northcote, forgetful 
of obstruction, could even praise the House of 
Commons, from which he did not exclude the 
‘* patriotism ’’ of the Opposition, for sustaining 
a policy ‘‘ the result of which would be greatly 
to increase the honour and elevate the position 
of this country.” This curious eulogy, which, 
of course, reflected glory on the Government, 
seems not to have been ironical, and was 
cheered to the echo by the faithful Oonserva- 
tives who surrounded Lord Mayor Whetham’s 
dinner-table. 


A few days ago Lord Derby intimated that, 
in consequence of the change which has taken 
place in his relations towards the Oonservative 
party generally,” he must cease to be president 
of the Liverpool Conservative Working Men's 
Association. This announcement, though hardly 
needed, marks the definite secession of his lord- 
ship from his former political friends, and bodes 
no good tothem. So influential a statesman, 
in the maturity of his powers, cannot long main- 
tain an isolated position. Events will deter- 
mine his future position. If there were any 
prospect of the formation of a middle party, 
Lord Derby would naturally become one of its 
most prominent members, if not its actual 
leader. But the time is not favourable to a 
coalition Ministry, and it is yet to be ascertained 
that his lordship would endorse a programme 
that would be ucceptable to Mr. Gladstone and 
the advanced Liberals below the gangway. 
Time was when he was able to regard disesta- 
blishment without dismay, and we cannot sup- 
pose that even now he would care to defend the 
Scotch Church if the question came uppermost. 
But it may be assumed that if a general elec- 


tion should bring about Lord Beaconsfield’s | 


downfall, the Earl of Derby will not be treated 
as a cipher by whatever statesman is called upon 
to construct a new Administration. 


The. painful and protracted suit relating 
to the Rev. Newman Hall, which for 80 
many days occupied the attention of the Divorce 
Court, and has excited so much public atten- 


when, aftor a skilful summing up of the evidence 
by Sir James Hannen, the jury, without hesi- 
tation or leaving the box, gave a verdict in 
favour of Mr. Hall, entirely exonerating him 
from all culpability, and the judge made a 
decree nisi for the dissolution of his marriage 
with Mrs. Hall. ‘This decision was en- 
tirely in accordance with general expectation, 
and with the impression caused hy the drift of 
the evidence; which clearly brought to light the 
perverseness and moral obliquity of the respon- 
dent, and Mr. Hall’s affectionate forbearance 
through many years of peculiar trials. The 
Divorce Court has, at length, cut the knot of a 
distreesing difficulty, which Mr. Hall’s own per- 
severing efforts could neither mitigate nor 
remove, and which bas revealed to the world 
what was only known to a limited circle of 
friends—the almost lifelong heart- trouble 
endured by a most esteemed minister. The 
case was one of remarkable peculiarity, and is 
hardly one to moralise upon. The lessons it 
teaches are on the surface, and, now that justice 
has been done, the scandals connected with the 
trial cannot too soon be forgotten. 


The Emperors William aud Francis Joseph 
have had a cordial meeting at Gastein, where 
each has gone to take the mineral baths. They 
are not accompanied by their chief Ministers, 
and their interviews are probably devoid of 
political significance—otherwise Prince Bis- 
marck would have been present. At the pre- 
sent moment the interests of the two Empires 
are more closely identified than are those of 


success.” There was some difference of opinion 
among the critivs, but agreement in this—that 
the Government had been wanting in frankness, 
aud had kept the country inthe dark. That they 
did not know their own minds, and drifted into, 
rather than deliberately adopted, a policy, only 
adds to their condemnation. It is admitted that 
had it been thought possible at the beginning 
of the session that England would have joined 
other Powers in resuscitating the failing power 
of the Porte over Egypt, the policy would have 
been resisted, and probably condemned. 


Pressed fur the names of the Royal Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the causes of agricultural 
distress, the Government have made publio the 
pames of the gentlemen who have already con- 
sented to act. They are nineteen in number, 
and more have yet to be nominated. That there 
has been difficulty in making up the list and in 
satisfying political, personal, and geographical 
claims, we can well believe, and as no great 
results are anticipated from the commission, it is, 
perhaps, unimportant that its constitution does 
not strike one as being felicitous. Some of the 
names suggest only the idea of oddness in selec- 
tion—as those of Mr. Rodwell, the barrister, 
for instance, and Mr. Ritchie, who holds a brief 
for the sugar refiners. And, unless Mr. Cowen 
is to be so regarded, we see no name likely to 
satisfy the public that the views and claims of 
the agricultural labourers will be adequately 
represented. 


A second calamity has befallen a town in the 


Germany and Russia. Count Andrassy, the 


Austrian dominions, and instead of water it is 


Austrian Chancellor, deems it expedient to 
follow in the wake of the German Chancellor, 
who has stood by the Court of Vienna in recent 
Eastern complications, and will be needed to 
make matters smooth in respect to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which have passed under the 
Kaiser’s rule, though nominally subject to the 
Sultan. It is unfortunate for the annexation 
policy that Serajevo, the capital of Herzegovina, 
now occupied by an Austrian garrison, has just 
been devastated by a terrible fire, which has 
rendered 20,000 persons homeless; still more. 
unfortunate that Italy cover'ly takes the part 
of the Albanians in resisting the ocoupation of 
Novi-Bazar—a district which Austria covets for 
political and commercial purposes, and has the 
Sultan’s permission to occupy. To please the 
Albanians, the Italian Oabinet has declined to 
support the claims of Greece to the Congress 
frontier, and thus two rather important frontier 
questions remain open to breed future trouble. 


Notwithstanding Lord Beaconsfield’s boast 
that the Treaty of Berlin takes its place, as he 
pompously phrases it, ‘‘among those capital 
muniments, the object of which is to secure the 
general peace, the Hastern question is far from 
being settled. His lordship does not pretend 
that the Ottoman Empire is going to be saved 
from dissolution by internal reforms. The dis- 
miseal, against the advice of the Western 
Powers, of Khaireddin Pasha, who proposed 
them, and the refusal of the Sultan to part with 
one iota of his despotic power, or to banish 
the intriguing pashas—the Black Astrologer at 
the palace being adverse to concession—forbid 
the hope. Abdul Hamid has in Aarifi Pasha a 
subservient Prime Minister who, instead of 
reorganising the administration, restoring the 
finances, and redressing the grievances of the 
Armenians, is bent on sending Turkish troops 
to the Balkans—against which Russia protests— 
and indefinitely postpones all negotiations with 
Greece. It seems that Sir Henry Layard’s 
influence at the Porte has seriously doclined, 
and that all his efforts could not save Khaired- 
din Pasha from dismissal. According to report 
he is about to return home, to be replaced at 
Constantinople by Lord Dufferin. 


No other opportunity than that afforded by 
the second reading of the Appropriation Bill 
could be found for a discussion on recent trans- 
actions in Egypt. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment was severely criticised, and found no 
defender outside the Ministry. Even the Times 
is obliged to admit that Sir Stafford Northcote 


fire which has been the agent of destruction. 
No fewer than 760 houses have been destroyed 


at Serajevo, in Bosnia, and some 10,000 people 
are said to be homeless. A high wind favoured 
the conflagration; so that the town was 
enveloped in waves of fire.” A relief com- 
mittee is stated to be doing its work energeti- 
cally, and we hope that the quick help, which 
must be sorely needed, will be furthcoming, and 
from all quarters. 
Ee 


| SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Houses oF Commons, Monday Night. 


The Irish University Bill passed through 
committee in the swift manner in which kno 
— are wont to settle themselves in the last 

ays of a long ssssion. It seemed almost an 
unnatural thing, knowing the objection felt to 
the bill in some quarters, that the Opposition 
was not more emphatic and protracted. It 
would have been quite an easy matter, seein 
that it was Wednesday afternoon, to have 
the bill uver six o’clock, and so at least delayed 
ite becoming law. But the gentlemen who 
legislate after that fashion been bought 
with a price. The regular ig ceo having 
set forth their argument and taken a division, 
did not longer wrestle with the inevitable, and 
to the great Joy of Ministers, if not of Mini- 
sterialists, the bill went through committee in 
time to supply a text for a few remarks at the 
Mansion Houee dinner the same night. 

On Thursday the Government had a fresh 
success, though one intimately linked with the 
arrangements in respect to the University Bill. 
There still remained, in spite of long sittin 
during the previous fortnight, sev votes 
supply. Foremost among these were the votes 
for the Queen’s Colleges, with which the Irish 
members had played fvotball all through the 
session. They must needs be taken now if 
taken at all, and it was not without some 
trepidation that the subject was approached. 
But before committee could be reached there 
was a wilderness of notices of motion on all 

ossible subjects, from Maharajah Dhuleep 
Bingh to the abolition of flogging in prisons, 
and from vested rights in purchased commissions 
in the army to the frontier of the North-West 
of India. It seemed hopeless to think of 
supply. But the Ministry had a strong hold 
upon the discipline of the House, which they 
used very successfully. Sir William Dyke and 
Mr. Winn went about the lobby sighing audibly 
at the prospects of an inevitable extension of 
the session. Unless supply were got through 
on Thureday night, the House certainly could 
not be up before the 19th, and probably it 
might as well sit to the 2ist. If Supply were 
got through, the prorogation would take place 
next Saturday. i 

This whisper had magic effect. Nobody, 
not even Mr. Parnell, wished the session ex- 
tended by a single unnecessary hour. So the 


tion, was brought to an end on Friday last, 


replied to the attack with vor) imperfect 


amendments on going into committee dropped 
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off one by one, or were shortened in discussion, 
atid before half-past twelve the Mace was 
removed and the House was in committee. 
Even yet there were rocks ahead. The first 
votes taken were the Queen's Colleges, and in 
spite of a creditable affectation of indifferenve 
it was evident that Mr. Raikes’s voice tremble] 
as he read out the vote. Would it be opposed, 
and would the committee, with its estimable 


chairman, be kept battling all night? The 
moment was a critical ofe But it did not last 
long. No voice was raised in challenge. The 


other votes were recited with marvellous speed, 
and in a few minutes the bugbear of the 
Treasury was laid. This was promising, 
but presently there came a check, and 
though it was one o’clock in the morning, 
some of the votes were debated with astonishing 
persistency. There were not many members 
* and ex-Ministers had gone home iu a 

. Seeing the deserted condition of the 
front bench Sir Charles Dilke, probably antici- 
pating history by a few years, passed up from 
_ his usual place and occupied the seat usually 
filled by the leader of the Opposition. Supported 
by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Rylands he gave 
the Secretary of the Treasury quite enough to 
do, and matters were going on famously till, 
about balf. past two in the morning, Mr. E. 
Jenkins, who had retained his customary seat 
below the gangway, publicly ‘‘ repudiated” the 
new leader of the Opposition. Which madethe 


use very merry. 
ridey and Saturday were devoted to dry 
business details, and some progress was made 
with various bills. This left a week clear to 
commence with the Appropriation Bill, which 
is usually regarded as an opportunity when the 
leader of Opposition may gather up his scattered 
forces and make a last assault upon the strong- 
bold of the Ministry. Lord Hartington to-night 
fell short of the traditions of his office. Left 
alone for the greater part of the night on the 
front Opposition bench, he was, perhaps, the 
only member who listened (or at least appeared 
to Iten) te Sir Julian Goldsmid’s vol minous 
speech. Mr. Jenkins (who ‘‘ repudiate” his 
quondam friend the member for Rochester, as 
Friday morning he had repudiated ” Sir 
Charles ilke), observed that the speech was 
ler ey rer vy than financial. However 
it may be described its chief effect was to worry 
what remained of the House, and to that 
extent the Government profited. — 

The fact is, as I have pointed out with, per- 
haps, tiresome iteration, the Minisitry make a 
regular busi of indefinitely passing forward 
awkward questions til a period of the session 
is reached at which ev sone is tired to death, 
atid the House is almost literally empty. The 
jeation of Egyptian affairs, like the other on 
e Afghan war, which the Chancellor mildly 
to debate on Thursday, was ripe for 
poussion long ago. Application has repeatedly 
been made for opportunity of debate. It would 
not do for the Ministry to refuse this, but they 
have taken great care the opportunity may be 
found only when it is worse than useless to 
attempt to do justice to the question in the 
House of Commons. 


—— —D— 


Tus Lats Mz. T. W. Bonn. The death of 


w wn supporter of the Liberal cause in 
one anno’ 55 in ry were. Norfolk 2 
which says :—‘‘ We deeply regre announce the 
d of Mr. T. W. Bond, a gentleman with whom 


we have been associated for many years in the way 
of r who was widely known as the pub- 
lisher of the journals issued from our office. Mr. 
Bond has been in the service of the proprietors of 
thé “Norfolk News almost since ite commence- 
mant no. thirty-five years ago. Previous to 
entering his duties in their employment 
he kept a school at Barton Mills, near Stoke 
F and many old scholars in the county will 
af ely cherish his memory. He compiled, 
in connection with his scholastic pursuits, a small 
book for children known as Bond’s Uatechism, which 
was published by Mrs, Jarrold, and was for many 


years extensively used in all parts of the country. 
iring the period of his activity he was sub-editur 
and subsequently manager of the Norfolk News. 
About nine years ago he was a subject of a slight 
stroke of paralysis, which affected his memory and 
necessitated re‘irement from the more active 
daties of his position. At this time a spontaneous 
manifestation of respect came from friends in the 
. city and county, who presented him with a purse 
of one hundred sovereigns, Notwithstanding his 
indisposition, and that provision was made for his 
entire cessation’ from business, he clung to work up 
to the last few months, and only absented himself 
from office when absolutely compelled by failing 
strength. He was a fai servant and indefatig- 
able in the performance of his duties. He was a 
man of strict integrity, and in all cases of doubt 
would rather himself suffer than run the risk of 
doing injustice to another. He was in the highest 
sense of the words an upright man, and he leaves 
no spot on the whiteness of his reputation. He 
died at his residence in Oxford-street, Norwich, 


Correspondence. 


— — 


THE NONCONFORMIST CO-OPERATIVE 
STORE. 
To the Editor of the VNonconformi t. 


Sin, — It was to be expected that the announce- 
ment of the formation of a ‘‘ Nonconformist Co- 
operative Association would prove mischievous, 
and therefore I was glad to find in your columns, 
and those of other Nonconformist journals, protests 
against the scheme, which, so far as I know, has 
not been vindicated inany quarter. But, altogether 
ignoring these protests, the National Church for this 
month tries to make capital out of tke project ; 
though it must be admitted the attempt does not 
yield much. 

It is not long since (says the Church Defence” 
journal) we were told in Nonconformist publications 
that the existence of ‘‘ the Clergy Co-operative Stores 
would greatly endanger the safety of the Church as 
an establishment. It was said tkat the tradesmen 
who would suffer if this system were extended would 
withdraw their support from the Church, and that the 
end would thus be greatly hastened. But no 
evoner has it been found that co-operative stores are 


advantageous to the Nonconformist consumer than all 
the former declamation against the Church is forgotten, 


and a *‘ Nonconformists’ Co-operative Store” for the 
special advantage of Nonconformists is started, and the 
complaints of the poor tradesmen are forgotten. ° 
Henceforth, then, Nonconformity can no Jonger upbraid 
the Church with having any special iuterest in forward- 
ing the co-operative system. . One more accu- 
sation against the Church is thus exploded, and it only 
requires examination into facts to explode many more, 


It served the purpose of the writer of this para- 
graph to assume that the act of a few echemers was 
that of Nonconformists generally ; just as it serves 
the purpose of the schemers themselves—of whom 
nobody among Nonconformists seems to know any- 
thing—to assume a title which may benefit them- 
selves, though it may injure a good cause. I, how- 
ever, hope that they will be disappointed, and that 
the cause will receive no appreciable harm. The 
Rev. Morlais Jones has, I observe, called this 
precious proposal the latest form of insanity, and 
therefore I subscribe myself, 
A SANE NONCONFORMIST. 

August 11, 1879. 

A DAY IN THE COUNTRY.—THE LONDON 
COTTAGE MISSION, 
To the Hditor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,— Your readers can well imagine the boon a 
day in the country is to poor children who live in 
the crowded streets of East London, and as many 
of them have assisted the London Cottage Mission 
in giving for seventeen weeks during the winter 
Irish-stew dinners to poor children, we are hopeful 
that, through your valuable columns, they will 
assist us in providing a trip for our children, who, 
despite the wet weather, are looking forward with 


the greatest anxiety for this unspeakable pleasure. 
The smallest gift will be thankfully received and 
acknowled y Miss F. Napton, 304, Burdett- 


road, Limehouse, E., or by 
Your obedient servant, 
| WALTER AUSTIN, 
14, Finsbury-circus, E.C., Aug. 5, 1879. 


Beligions and Henominational News. 


The Rev. H. J. Tresidder has resigned the 

torate of the church at Lordship-lane, East 

ulwich, and accepted the pastorate of the church 
at Budleigh Salterton, Devon. : 

The Rev. David Asquith, after more than twelve 
years’ labour at Cornwall-road, Brixton, has 
accepted the unanimous and cordial invitation of 
the General Baptist Church, Landport, and com- 
menced his ministry last Sabbath. 

CoRNWALL.—The Rev. Henry Coleman, on 
Sunday, August 10, closed his pastoral connection 
(which he has held nearly eleven years) with the 
Independent Church at Penryn. Mr. Coleman 
commenced his ministry forty-one years ago in 
Suffolk, and has been, without intermission, actively 
engaged therein ; but now, through failing vigour, 
has felt it to be his duty to retire. 

A CHILDREN’s FLOWER SERVICE was held on 
Wednesday evening, Augvst 6, at the Surbiton- 
park Lecture Hall, in connection with the Sunday- 
schools, The platform was tastefully adorned with 
growing plants and flowers, and the children 

rought bouquets, which were afterwards sent to 
the patients of a London hospital. Mr, Carvell 
Williams delivered an address, which highly 
interested his youthful listeners.—Surrey Comet. 

PRESENTATION TO THE Rev. James RAR, B. A., 
BaTLEY.—The Rev. J. Rae having during last 
month completed a quarter of acentury’s successful 
ministry at the Congregational Church, Batley, 
was presented on Monday evening, August 4, with 
a purse containing 160/. Two of the deacons, Mr. 
A. Brooke and Mr. J. Taylor, were deputed by 
the church to make the presentation. It was 
intended to hold a public 322 to pre- 
sent an address to Mr. Rae along with the purse; 
but the sudden death of Mr. Joshua Taylor, senior 


da Monday morning, in his seventy-sixth year,” 


deacon, and one of the most active promoters of the 


testimonial, as of everything else ‘connected with 
the church, has led to the postponement of the 
public meeting and the presentation of the address 
until Mr. Rae’s return from a three months’ tour 
on the Continent. The proceedings on Monday 
evening were quite informal. Mr. Brooke, in pre- 
senting the purse, expressed the pleasure he had in 
doing so, and congratulated Mr. Rae on his suc- 
cessful ministry of twenty-five years at Batley, and 
on the unbroken harmony and love that have ever 
prevailed between minister, deacons, and members 
during all that period. Mr, Taylor spoke of the 
ready and cheerful manner in which the contribu- 
tions from all classes were given. Mr. Rae, in 
reply, expressed his gratitude to all the friends for 
this token of their love, and his hope that God 
would bring him back again with renewed strength, 
and permit him in future to labour among them 
with still greater success. 


THE MORALITY OF DISSOLUTION. 


The air of Parliament and of the circles into 
which the Parliamentary atmosphere spreads out 
is thick with rumours of a dissolution or of a de- 
termination not to dissolve till the last moment. 
There is in reality no evidence worth mentioning for 
an opinion on a point on which the Ministers have 
probably not made up their minds. Still men are dis- 
cussing such trifles of testimony as Lord Hartington’s 
assertion in Lancashire that there would be another 
House of Commons very soon and Lord Beacons- 
field’s observation at the Mansion House that it would 
be long before he addressed a City audience agein. 
What, again, it is asked, can be the meaning of 
turning the 1 Practices Bill into a Continu- 
ance Bill for a single year, with a provision for the 
employment of two judges at each inquiry, which, 
in the event of a general election occurring, would 
disorganise the entire administration of justice? 
The truth is that a vast amount of private interest 
is staked on a dissolution of Parliament. Sums 
more enormous than ever are spent on what have 
come to be called the legitimate 2 of elec- 
tions, and those who have to furnish them are as 
reluctant to pay as the mob of agents who profit by 
them are eager to receive, There is thus much the 
same eager speculation on the subject as may be 
listened to about political events on the Stock 
Exchange, and from much the same motives. 

It would be mere foolishness to expect that, when 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet decides the question, it 


will come to its conclusion entirely from refined 
considerations of public interest. The desire of all 


Conservative members of Parliament, but parti- 
cularly of members for boroughs, to adhere to their 
seats as long as they can will be weighed against 
the reports of Parliamentary agents that the hour 
bas struck or that the time is unfavourable. Still 
we may be pardoned for pointing out the strong 
reasons which should make every well-wisher to 
his country desire that, as the dissolution must 
come before long, it should come very quickly. 
The session now closing has witnessed the growin 

demoralisation of both ies in the House o 

Commons. As it drew towards its end, legislation 
became more and more a naked competition 
between Conservative and Liberal for political 
advan to be used at the election, and it was 
perfectly plain that the nearness of the election was 
the secret of the discreditable game. It was the 
same phenomenon which has often been observed in 
the United States, where the frequency of elections 
and the certainty that they will be held at a parti- 
cular time brings it out with peculiar distinctness. 
The four years of a Fresidency are like the 
succession of the ages in the ancient fable. The 
golden age of the first year passes into the age 
of silver in the second, and the brass of the third 
is always giving warning that an iron age will 
close the period. As Americans say, Civil Service 
reform is always going to be carried in the Presi- 
dent’s first year of office, while in the fourth all 
placemen are called upon to subscribe for his re- 
election. The proximity of general elections has 
not produced the same effects in English political 
life because, owing to the uncertain duration of 
Parliaments and their customary shortness, the 
necessity for providing for the future has not made 
itself equally felt. But as soon as it became clear 
that the present Parliament would run or nearly 
run to its close, the downward course of com- 
petitive legislation began. The struggle over the 
Eastern Question, ficrce as it was, wes perfectly 
honest; and if the dissolution which some expected 
had taken place in the spring of last year, there 
would have been a clear issue before the country. 
But already it bas become evident that, whenever 
the election occurs, it will now be a mere scramble 
for seats. 

Still, if the present session has been characterised 
by an unusual amount of intrigue and an unprece- 
dented number of sacrifices of principle, what will 
be the next if there be another one of the existing 
Parliament? Then, at all events, it will be abso- 
lutely certain that it will never sit again. Under 
such circumstances, the relation of one front bench 
to the other, and of one party to the other, will be 
a relation of organised hypocrisy.” Every inoi - 
dent of the session will be a throw of the dice for 
an advantage in some oounty or borough or in some 
one of the three kingdoms. Every stroke of ſoreign 
policy, every measure submitted to Parliament, 
will nicely calculated for electioneering pur - 
poses; and on the other hand every criticism on 
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foreign and domestic affairs and every hostile vote 
will be an . to some constituency. Even were 
the House of Commons in its old and accustomed 
condition, there would be assuredly a sensible 
decline of morality in a similar situation; but it is 
now full of new elements of moral disorder. The 
Irish wing once attached to the Liberal party has 
openly put itself up to auction, not of course 
corruptly, but in the sense of placingits vote at 
the disposal of the party which will make the 
highest bid from a series of measures tending in 
various degrees to the dismemberment of the 
empire. And behind the band of Home Rulers 
and Obstructionists lie the remaining spoils of the 
disendowed Irish Church. So long as these are not 
finally appropriated political morality can scarcely 
be said to have a chance. A solemn pledge was 
given to Parliament and the nation that they 
should be only devoted to certain ends, but these 
ends do not at present tend to promote any par- 
ticular political interest. On the other hand, 
though every movement of an itching finger towards 
them raises a case of conscience, the temptation to 
meddle with them is all but irresistible. The 
difficulty in the way of all bold strokes in politics 
is want of money; but here is the money lying in 
a heap, with nothing to prevent it from being 
clutched except a few moral scruples, themselves 
at the mercy of an easily framed system of 
political casuistry. 

We do not the least conceal from ourselves that, 
from a purely party point of view, a dissolution of 
Parliament will be a leap in the dark. Nobody 
has ground for confidently predicting the results of 
the elections. Mr. Gladstone committed himself to 
some remarkable calculations on the subject, and 
other and less excited Liberal writers have followed 
him. All that can really be said on the one hand 
is that a good many Conservative seats were won 
by very small majorities, and that where Conserva- 
tives have succeeded in recent contests the majori- 
ties have on the whole declined below the point of 
1874. On the other hand, those who recollect the 
signs and portents which were in the political sky 
before Mr. Gladstone’s Government fell are struck 
with the singular absence of warnings presaging a 
similar fate to the present Administration. In 
point of fact, the basis of trustworthy calculation 
is wanting; it could only consist in knowledge 
of the constituencies derived from experience 
of their action, and at the last two general 
elections the constituencies spoke with abso- 
lutely contradictory voices. Although, how- 
ever, nobody con safely predict the increase or the 
maintenance or the a of the Conserva- 
tive majority, we think that a Conservative Govern- 
ment might fairly be expected to risk something 
rather than face another session like the present. 
In the first place, there is little that is genuinely 
Conservative in lengthening out a Parliament to 
the utmost strain of its statutory tether. It is true 
that the law allows this, and it is true that the 
assertion that no Parliament has ever been allowed 
to hold seven sessions is historically incorrect. But 
real Conservatism consists in preserving not what 
is legal but what is customary, and undoubtedly 
long Parliaments have not been the usage under the 
Septennial Act. And it cannot be doubted that a 
Parliament permitted to live to too great an age 
produces under the seven years’ tenure many of the 
evils which render triennial Parlisment sundesirable. 
—FPall Mall Gazette. 


MR. BRIGHT ON FREE TRADE. 


William Russell, a working man in Glasgow, who 
describes himself as having been an enthusiastic 
member of the Anti-Corn Law League, recently 
wrote to Mr. Bright asking his opinion as to the 
existing widespread depression in trade. Mr. 
Russell says there can be no doubt about the excel- 
lence of the principle of free trade abstractedly con- 
sidered, but, he adds, the good effects of the prin- 
ciple in a commercial point of view can only be felt 
whee other nations meet us in the same spirit, In 
his reply, Mr. Bright says :— 

‘*You say that in our agitation, now nearly 
forty years ago, we urged that a necessary con- 
sequence of Corn Law repeal would be that ‘war 
would cease, and that there would be no more 
commercial and agricultural depression.’ We never 
said this. We said that free trade greatly tends 
to promote peace between nations, and that com- 
mercial depression caused by the Corn Law on the 
occasion of every bad harvest would be prevented. 
Before 1846, and during the thirty years of Corn 
Law, there were five or six Parliamentary com- 
mittees on agricultural distress ; during more than 
thirty years of free imports of corn, until this ses- 
sion, there has been no such committee appointed or 
asked for; and now all sensible men know that the 
commission to be appointed is a mere delusion held 
out to cajole the farmers, 

War has not ceased. We made the Russian 
war in 1854, and since then the armaments of 
Europe have much morethan doubled. Free trade 
—imports of corn—cannot make Englishmen or 
Scotchmen sensible or moral. But with regard to 
France, every man must know that our relations 
with France have been much more friendly siuce 
Mr. Cobden’s treaty came into force; and that now 
we are on most friendly terms with the nation with 

whom in past times we have most frequently con- 
tended on the battle-field. As to Germany and its 
tariff, its military expenditure demands more taxes; 
and by offering higher duties to her manufacturers, 


her people. I am not aware of any movement 
towards protection in Italy, or Belgium, or France, 
In France the cause of free trade is far more 
werful now than at any former period. America 
as had her tremendous civil war ; but for that and 
her enormous debt protection would have been dead 
and buried long ago; and nobody surely expected 
or said that the repeal of our Corn Law could make 
or prevent a oie war on the great question of 
slavery in the United States? 
„Why don’t you and your friends ask why 
American commercial distress has been much deeper 
and more prolonged than our own? Yet America 
has all the good which protection can give her. 
We are suffering from many bad harvests at home ; 
from famines and poverty in India and China ; from 
depression in North and South America; from like 
suffering in Germany; from war in the East of 
Europe, and from the extravagance and inflation of 
the years preceding the present bad times. And, 
after all, our people as a whole suffer infinitely less 
than in the three years from 1839 to 1842 ; and our 
farm labourers, who were to be specially ruined, 
are receiving nearly double the wages and of that 
which wages can buy that they received in the 
three years to which I have referred. If you use your 
faculties as well now as you did in the days of the 
free-trade contest, you will not doubt the wisdom 
of our present policy.” 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


E.cin.—The death of the Earl of Fife having 
created a vacancy, at a meeting of Conservatives 
held in Navin, on Saturday evening, it was resolved 
to support Viscount Reidhaven (son of the Earl of 
Seafield) as candidate for Elgin and Navin. The 
writ is expected about the 20th inst. 
PEMBROKE.—At the meeting of the Liberal One 
Hundred an’ Fifty, held at Pembroke Dock, on 
Saturday f ruoon, Mr. Henry George Allen, of 
Heywood, ‘'+iuby, barrister, was unanimously 
chosen as tie Liberal candidate to contest the 
Pembroke Boroughs at the general election. 
RADNOR.—At a meeting of Liberal delegates at 
Knighton, on Saturday, it was unanimously 
resolved that every effort should be made to secure 
the return of Lord Hartington at the next election, 
in case he should be defeated in North-East Lan- 
cashire. The Conservative candidate, Captain 
Cecil Otway, is actively canvassing; while Mr. 
S. C. Evans Williams has just issued his address 
in the Liberal interest. 

PooLte.—At a largely-attended meeting of the 
local Conservative Association, Mr. Arthur E. 
Guest, who represented Poole from 1868 to 1874, 
was selected to contest the united boroughs of 
Cardiff, Cowbridge, and Llantrisant in the Conser- 
vative interest at the next election. 

CHESTER.—The Liberal — in Chester have 
selected the Hon. Beilby Lawley, eldest son of 
Lord Wenlock, to contest the city at the next elec- 
tion in conjunction with Mr. Dodson, who has 
represented the city since 1874. 

Est SomERsET.—Colonel the Hon. A. W. A. N. 
Hood, one of the Conservative members for West 
Somerset, will not seek re-election at the next 
general election, and Mr. Fenwick Bissett, the 
master of the staghounds in the district, will be 
submitted as a candidate to a meeting of the Con- 
servative electors next neek. 

GuLasaow.—A requisition to Sir James Bain to 
enter the contest for the Parliamentary representa- 
tion of Glasgow at the forthcoming general election 
in the Liberal - Conservative interest was some- 
what extensively circulated for signature in that 
city last week. It has long been known that Sir 
James would not be nominated by the Conservative 
party, who have asked Dr. Campbell of Stracathro, 
and Mr. Hunter, of Glenapp, to become their can- 
didates. The Orangemen will, it is stated, give 
their support to Sir James, who is said to be likely 
to receive assistance from a section of the Home 
Rulers. It is also anticipated from the views he 
has enumerated on the licensing question that he 
will be regarded with something like favour by 
one of the wings of the temperance party. 

St. ANDREWS.—The annual meeting of this 
association was held yesterday at Cupar, when Mr. 
T. Cartwright, of Melville, was reappointed presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Committees were 
appointed for the various polling districts, which 
have been increased and rearranged. Mr. Malcolm 
Low, the Conservative candidate ior the St. 
Andrews district of burghs, was present, and it is 
expected that he will address the electors of the 
various burghs this month, commencing at Cupar. 

EsskXx.— The Liberals will contest South Essex at 
the general election, and the prospects of Mr. 
— es Page Wood in East Essex are deemed very 


KILDARE.—Mr. J. G. Robertson, of Harramore, 
has intimated his intention of becoming a candidate 
for Kildare county on tenant - right principles at 
next election. 

BurNLEY.—The Burnley Conservative Associa- 
tion has accepted Colonel Starkie as their candidate. 

NortH-East LANcASHIRE.— A meeting of the 
executive committee of the North-East Lancashire 
Liberal Association has been held at Accrington 
for the apes of selecting a second candidate 
along with Lord Hartington. No decision, how- 
ever, was arrived at, and the meeting adjourned 
— October. on 5 

ApoksHIRE. — Mr. Haigh, wine merohant, wil 
contest Radnorshire ag oo Independent ” candi- 
date. Mr. Haigh unsuccessfully contested the seat 


higher taxes aro made lead unwelcome to many of 


ooposed Lord Hartington at Radnor in 1868 as a 


Conservative. He is a large landed proprietor in 
Radnorshire, 


THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION, 


An address has been issued by the National 
Liberal League to the electors and non-electors of 
the United Kingdom. In it they state that the 
time has arrived when a serious and well-directed 
effort should be made to bring the several sections 
of the Liberal party into closer harmony, for the 
purpose of presenting a firm and united front at 
the forthcoming general election; to consolidate 
and unite its forces and concentrate its strength 
upon a few well-defined objects. This can only be 
done by setting before the constituencies a broad 
policy, such as will inspire confidence and command 
general support. The dangerous experiments 
recently introduced of trying to substitute personal 
rule for constitutional government must be resisted ; 
the Imperialistic tendencies of Court and Cabinet 
must be opposed ; the enormous expenditure of the 
country must be cut down; taxation must be 
reduced, and domestic reforms must take the place 
of a ‘‘ spirited foreign policy.” They refer to the 
appeal that will soon have to be made to the elec- 
torate of the nation for its verdict upon the last 
six years of Conservative rule, and add that organi- 
sation, where it has not yet been attempted, must 
be commenced at once, and where it does exist it 
must be set actively to work. The association is 
not designed to interfere with local action, but to 
supplement it; and they cordially invite the co- 
operation of Liberal organisations of all kinds, 
whether clubs, societies, or electoral committees, 
whose principles generally are in accord with those 
of the league. The address is signed by Mr. George 
Howell, as chairman, and Mr, Henry Broadhurst as 
secretary. 
Only a fortnight remains for making claims, 
August 25 being the last day for that purpose. 
Householders and other occupiers who have changed 
their residences or places of business during the past 
eighteen months should see if their names and new 
dresses appear in the overseer’s list. If omitted, 
the 5 agents for their respective boroughs 
should be applied to for a form of claim. 
Lodgers who have lived in the same house from 
July 15, 1878, to July 15, 1879, in lodgings the 
unfurnished value of which is not less than 10“. a 
year should get their names placed on the register. 
Mr. Gladstone, replying to a resolution from a 
public meeting at Combeonethen, writes that he is 
gratified to know the Liberals of the county are on 
the alert. The moment of the dissolution of 
Parliament may not be certain, but the time will 
soon come when constituencies will have to consider 
carefully whether they are or are not content with 
the mode in which the government of the country 
is at present carried on. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. FORSTER ON 
ENGLISHMEN, ART AND EDUCATION, 


On Monday evening Mr. Gladstone made a speech 
at the opening of the Fine Art Exhibition, at 
Chester. After referring to various matters, Mr. 
Gladstone said :— 

The experience of public life which has placed 
me very much in relation to the great industries 
of the country made me long ago of opinion that 
an Englishman is a marvellous man in the business 
of production when he is put under pressure, but 
if he is not under pressure he is apt to grow 
relaxed and careless and is satisfied if he can 
wager things that will sell. (Applause.) He 

as not got as much as he ought to have of the 
love of excellence for itsown sake. Now, there are 
those who will say itis a very visionary idea to 
romote the love of excellence for its own sake. 

ut I hold it is not visionary at all. For, depend 
upon it, every excellence that is whether it 
relates to utility or beauty, has got its price and 
its value in the market, and it is an element of 
strength in the market. (Applause.) There is no 
doubt that England has been very remarkable for 
cheap production, but in this a formidable rival is 
now springing up in America. America, however, 
has been taken with a fever of what is called pro- 
tection, and so long as America suffers from the 
fever English manufacturers will not have a great 
deal to fear from American rivals, But when she 
learns to trust entirely to her own splendid 
national resources, the great genius of her people ; 


tion of labour-saving contrivances, in which 
they are ahead of the whole world, Ame- 
rica will be a formidable competitor. (Applause, ) 
But what you have now to contend against is not 
competition with America, but limitation of 
markets. You are met on every side with hostile 
tariffs, and you want to bound over these tariffs 
and get within them. Well, for that purpose the 
British producer must consider the solidity of his 
work and its homely qualities, and endeavour to 
make it, in the first place, true work, not profess- 
ing to be anything but what it is, to divest it of 
all falsehood and sham, for, however the imposture 
may last for a little while, the effect is ultimately 
to destroy the reputation, to take away confi 
and to react most injuriously upon those who have 
attempted the trick. (Applause) But, apart from 
that, I have the strongest conviction in „that 
all along English industry has been defective in 
the matter of beauty and the quality which we 
hear that important element described, 
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the world except the facility which devises accord- 
ing to lines of ty, judges according to lines of 
beauty. (Applause.) You, ladiesand gentlemen, 
are familiar with this fact, as are many outside 
these walls. The French standard of taste in 
production is very much higher than in the produc. 
tion in this country ; and, depend upon it, it is the 
taste of French productions which fetches the price 
in market, as wellas other qualities they possess, 
which has immensely contributed to give France 
her very high place in the commerce of the world, 
and it is well known that at this moment she is 
and has been for some time the second country in 
the world for exports. (Applause.) It is this want 
which schools of art in this country aim at supplying ; 
it is a great national want—a want which has been 
felt at all times. The national want is now specially 
felt, because of the depression of British commerce, 
because of increased difficulties in finding our way 
into markets of many foreign countries. (Applause. ) 
Now, it seems a very singular thing that this want 
should exist, because it is admitted that England 
is a country which in production of beauty in its 
highest forms shows no deficiency at all. 
(Applause). If we take the very highest form in 
which it is 2 to man to produce what is 
beautiful, probably the highest form of all is that 
of poetry. Well, England boasts of herself, and 
boasts with some good reason, that, on a compari- 
son of her poetical productions with the literature 
of . she takes a place — which is moderatel 

stated if we only call it a place — the first in mak 
of production. For there are even those who 


would say, and 1 some colour of plausibility, 
if not of reason t English poetry stands at 
head of the whole modern poetry of the world. At 


any rate, there is no doubt of this, the English 
postsy of this nineteenth century has been at the 
ead of the poetry of the world in this nineteenth 
2 1 I won't say we stand 80 
high, for perhaps we do not, in other forms of pro- 
duction. When we come to touch upon what is 
material—painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
this country, there is no deficiency in English people 
in their sense of beauty. What there is, what 
there has been, seems to be some deficiency in the 
ge habit which connects the sense of beauty 
with the production of works of utility. (Applause). 
Now, these two things are quite distinct. In the old, 
in the oldest times of human history, among 
the Greeks there was no separation whatever, no 
gap whatever, between the idea of beauty and the 
idea of utility. (Applause.) Whatever the Greek 
produced in ancient days he made as useful as he 
could, and at the same time, according as it ! 

with him, he made it L as he co 
But that has forgotten, I have been 


(A ! 
rpentingo Americans, with whom I trust we 
ways continue in peace and in bonds of brother- 
hood—(applause)—and if you take the industrial 
productions of America, I am sorry to say we find 
that very few have any beauty at all. (Applause.) 
The circumstances of thoir national existence down 
to the present time have, from the scarcity of 
labour and other causes, compelled them to do a 
thing in the shortest way and most effectual way 
for answering the immediate — and the 
beauty of uction has been entirely overlooked. 
(Hear, hear.) I may illustrate this by reference 
to a pursuit to which I have myself personal rela- 
tion—the cutting of wood. (Laughter.) The Ame- 
axe is an axe not intended to cut a tree away 
„ but to cut a tree away quickly, The 
American does not care a pin about beauty of work, 
his object is to clear ground. To a certain extent 
the same consideration will apply here. We 
have had a strong pressure of competition with 
all quarters of the world, and we have 
thought a great deal about useful and cheap 
uction. But until lately, certainly not 
or sixty years ago, we thought very 
ittle about the beautiful in production. For about 
forty years now these schools of art have been in 
existence, and I am glad to say that in many 
branches of industry, 1 might almost say in every 
branch, we see already the vast effect that has been 
~~ —) If I-take, for example, 
tissues is country, thirty years ago all 
— for our cotton goods were obtained from 
ce; but now we take patterns from France 
and send patterns back to France. The people of 
1 . hy 8 and not 1 
France, but i not matter for the purpose 
have in view—exc e patterns with 2 5 land 
instead of simply sending patterns to England. 
(Applause. you take other important branches 
of u such as glass and porcelain— well, 
glass has now become extremely beautiful, 
also very convenient. The English glass manu- 
facture (I am not now speaking of plate-glass, 
window- apd so forth; but of glass for ser- 
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there is no doubt at all, as 
far as regards both the convenience of the form and 


the character of the material, „ n 


* 


satisfactory position. It is in entire contrast wi 
what it was forty or fifty | ago. (Hear, hear.) 
It was then a very great deal dearer, and it was a 


deal r. A sense of beauty, of valuable 
ay» has found its way into that manufacture. If 
we take 1 a similar improvement has taken 
place. ybody who is familiar with the tea, 
coffee, and or og rates Ove 2 or fifty years 
ago, supposing he had been as uring those 
ears, and that he awoke — and Went to the 
t shops and repositories to observe the character 
of the manufactured that are offered for sale, he 
would think he had passed into another world, so 
entirely different are they, and so far superior to 


what was produced in the time of one — 
and especially twe generations back. I am very 
glad to see within these walls proof that the 
same sort of improvement, the same love of beauty, 
has found its way into the production of metal 
work, for my own impression is that reform and 
improvement in the art of producing in metal comes 
more slowly and is more difficult. I do not think 
that in the art of designing for silver.plate we have 
made the same advances as we have made in design- 
ing for glass and porcelain; but the beautiful 
works which Messrs. Elkington have sent to 
this exhibition—I know not whether there are 
others of the same kind—will show you that 
in that also improvement is at work. Do not sup- 
— because improvement is at work, that, there- 
ore, there is no more to do. We want to carry 
this work of improvement to such a length that it 
shall not depend upon the spirit or enterprise of 
this or that master, of this or that workshop or fac- 
—4 We want to get it into the mind, and brain, 
and heart, and feeling of the working men— 
(applause)—that is what we want. There are work- 
men who have it already. There are most interest- 
ing exhibitions sometimes held in London—exhibi- 
tions in which nothing but works produced by the 
workmen themselves after their ordinary hours of 
labour are shown ; and it is most interesting, I may 
say it is most touching, to witness the arduous 
efforts and the successful efforts these men will 
make to produce things that are beautiful outside 
those hours of labour, which, although, I am happy 
to say, not so heavy as they were in former times, 
are still quite sufficient on the whole to tax the 
energies of men to their utmost limits. But those 
workmen, aiter all, are individual exceptions. 


We want that spirit to spread. We want 


a workman to understand this: that if he 
can learn to appreciate beauty in industrial pro- 
duction, he will thereby do good to himself, first in 
the improvement of his mind and the pleasure he 
derives from his work, but likewise, and literally, 
he is increasing his own capital, which is his 
labour. — me He is increasing his own 
capital as truly and as substantially as if he could 
add to the musoles of his arms by doubling their 
force all at once. He is introducing in the work he 

roduces an element com — 4 new to him, 

ut an element which will add to its value, an 
element which will add to the price it will pring in 
the market, and which will add to the comforts he 
can provide for his wife and family. (Applause. ) 
The interest I take in this subject has led me 
further than I intended, and it appears to me that I 
have said all that is necessary, and perhaps more 
than is „ upon the subject. I think the 
matter so plain that I am ashamed to seem 
to dwell upon it as if it required explanation ; but 
we have an object in view—to b home these 
words, not only to the minds merely of you whom 
I have the honour of addressing, but the minds 
of those who also may read what is here said, and 
who may hear of what is here said. We want to 
infuse into the minds of the ee es an 
idea which as yet they have not sufiici em- 
braced, which it is most desirable they uld 
embrace, and which it is now of especial value and 
necessity that they should come thoroughly to un- 
de , and which they should adopt and make 
use of as part of their apparatus of life— 
namely, the pursuit of the beauty of those thin 
that they make as much as the pursuit of their 
utility. There are difficulties in the way, and one 
very great difficulty, I cannot deny; yet the diffi- 
culty arises from what is now absolutely inseparable 
from the system of modern production—namely, 
the division of = 900 which confines . workman to 
some portion—perhaps a comparatively trifling por- 
tion of the manipulation of the thing he — tl 
and naturally diminishes his interest in it as a 
whole. I do not deny that that is aldifficulty. We 
are told that it takes I do not know how many people 
to make a pin, and probably the) man WO 
to shape the head of the pin does not care much 
about the goodness, neatness, and efficiency of the 
pin as awhole. I can understand that this is an 
obstacle and a difficulty; but, at the same time it 
is a difficulty which can be overcome, and there is 
no reason why we should extinguish the feeling I 
now describe. Labour is not always so divided as 
it is in this. In many of the great industries there 
is plenty of room for appreciation of beauty. A 
great many le—for instance, those who are 
engaged in moulding earthenware—are concerned 
directly in that which must be beautiful or the 
reverse, (Applause.) We must not expect too 
much ; we — eee ~~ for miracles ; but what 
we may reasonably look for is progress—progress 
in the adoption of 228 5 not 
merely by theory or by some apparently plausible 
grounds of reason, but by the surest investigation 
we can make, as well as the surest testimony of 
long experience, which shows that to unite all 
forms to beauty, all the varied qualities of beauty, 
with the different characteristics that make up the 
utility of industrial productions, is the true way to 
the success of our national enterprise and commerce, ”’ 
(Loud applause. ) | 

Mr. Forster, in speaking at Bradford on Mon- 
day, referred to the same subject. We quote the 
following :— 

„He wanted to impress this fact on the public 
* — N better re oo was given in these 
igher public elementary schools, the parents pai 
— it. He believed that when these om 4 


chief 
given 


But that objection entirely disappeared if the 
parent paid for the excess of goodness in the edu. 
cation over that which was given in another school, 
(Applause.) But the objection which was much 
more persisted in was that children came to these 
schools who ought not to go toa Board school at 
all. He had seen letters in the newspapers. People 
said, ‘Oh, dear me, what an unjust thing! Here 
are men living in houses, paying 300. a year rent, 
actually 1 their children to these schools! 
He replied, ‘Why not?’ (Hear, hear.) The edu- 
cation rate for Bradford was 8d. inthe pound, A 
man paying 30/. a year rent would thus pay a sove- 
reign towards the rate. The average cost of a child’s 
teaching at the Board school was 1“. 0s. 10d. per 
annum. Thus a man who paid a rent of 30/. a 
year was already paying for the teaching of some 
child. Did not that give him some degree 
of right to have his child taught there? (Applause. ) 
but a man lived in a house all his life ; he did not,. 
however, have children of school age all his life. 
(Laughter.) Suppose he lived in his 30/. house for 
twenty years. He paid 20/.; that would be 21. 
more than the education of three children for six 
years. Talk of justice to the ratepayer! There 
was an injustice to that manif he did not get his 
share out of the school rate. But take a very 
extravagant hypothesis—take a large ratepayer, a 
man who paid 150/. a year. He paid for the educa- 
tion of five childrenin a year. If he found ahigher 
Board school so good a school that he was willing 
to send his child to it before he was ready for the 
grammar school or for higher teaching, had he not 
a right to send him there? He had a perfect right 
to do so. What had prevented his doing 80 
hitherto? The class feeling—the feeling that he 
did not like his children associating with the 
children of much poorer parents than himself; but 
if the rer chil were respectable and well. 
behaved, as he was sure they would be in these higher 
schools, that feeling would gradually disappear. 
(Applause.) In the school he now had to open the 
fee per child would amount to 30s. a year. He 
believed that the school would not be far off 
being self-supporting. The school rate would 
keep up, because the number of children to 
educate would increase, but the cost per 
child would get less. That would make the 
injustice to a man of 30/., who should not be 
allowed to send his child to a higher Board school, 
even greater, because he would be paying for the 
education of more of his neighbours, and ought, 
therefore, to have some education for his own child. 
After pointing out that these higher schools would 
also be available for the children of the better 
class of working men, Mr. Forster replied to the 
objections of bachelors to pay rates towards their 

It was necessary that in this country 
2 three R’s” should be taught to all the 
children; but we were not going to be content 
with these mere rudiments. If we were inclined 
to be thus content, we should find that the manu- 


| facturerg would not be content very much longer, 


for they would have to compete with foreign work- 
men who had been raised by a higher education 
than the mere three R’s.” We were bound first 
to give the elementary education—reading, writing, 
and ciphering; but after that it was our duty to 
see that the children got as good an education as 
it was possible for them to get in the time their 
parents were able to keep them at school. 

On the motion of Mr. ILLINGWORTH, seconded by 
Mr. W. E. GTrpx, a vote of thanks was given to 
the right hon. gentleman. 


THE REV. NEWMAN HALL’S 
DIVORCE CASE, 


The arguments in this case were concluded on 
Frida,, and on the same day Sir James Hannen 
chaiged ihe jury—the tone of the charge being 
greatly against M-s. Hall. The jury, without 
retiri. , gave, in a minute, a verdict for Mr. Hall, 
which was received with applause, and Mr. Hall 
was also heartily congratulated by his friends, The 
following article, from the Times of Saturday, pro- 
bably expresses the general public opinion on this 
painful case 

„The Rev. Newman Hall has been successful in 
his proceedings in the Divorce Court. The jury gave 
a prompt verdict yesterday in his favour, and the 
complexion of the judge’s summing-up showed that 
he was net dissatistied with their view. The grave 
countercharge brought against Mr. Hall by his 
wife was not persisted in by her counsel; no 
witness was called to support it; and it was with - 
drawn in the course of the proceedings. Mr. Hall 
is, or rather will be after the lapse of the 8 
six months, free from the matrimonial bonds whic 
be has found so heavy for thirty-three years, and 
he, of course, leaves the court without a speck, far 
less a stain, on his character. The story which has 
occupied the Probateand Divorce Division six days is 


not a very edifying one ; perhaps none of the stories 
which officially come before Sir James Hannen 
tend to edification. But there are peculiar 


jars and discords, exceptional contrasts, an alto- 
gether unique mixture of uncongenial things, in this 
case. It is hard to conceive the characters in their 
various parts. The rustle of the pulpit gown 
mingles with the far-off hum of flutations. The 
juxtaposition of Scriptural quotations and allusions, 
* and carnal incidents, is disconcert- 
ing. erences to chapel work and ministerial 
duties entwine themselves oddly with the story of 
a rather vulgar intrigue. A lady of education quits 
the society of her husband, a man of talents, 

prefers that of the oo · respondent, whose own counsel 
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says of him that he is only a livery-stable keeper, 
and that he must not be expected to exhibit all the 
nice feelings of a gentleman. The ways oi the 
household, into the privacy of which the world is 
admitted, were not such as are associated with an 
eminent, zealous Nonconformist divine. So far as 
Mr, Hall’s own conduct is concerned it was free 
from blame. The jury have stated by their ver lict 
that they do not believe any of the charges against 
him. But, from excessive leniency or weakness, he 
suffered his wife to act in a manner out of keeping 
with her circumstances and position. 

„Mrs. Hall is no doubt a clever lady. But she 
was never meant to be the wife of a popular and 
busy Nonconformist minister. Her mind was set 
on other things than the little round of quietly 
festive and philanthropic duties in which the wife 
of such a personage is, as a rule, content to shine. 
She had been an only child, and was a little spoiled. 
She would have her own way in married life. She 
virtually separated herself from her husband at an 
early date ; she abruptly quitted his house as far 
back as 1869. She was fond of her thoroughbred 
horse, and liked to follow the hounds. Attending 
with her husband meetings of ministers in Paris 
was not to her taste. She liked men’s company, 
and was fond of sitting up late with guests who 
smoked into the small hours in the kitchen. 
Whether she herself smoked also matters little. 
Her own account is that she did not smoke regu- 
larly, and she explains the words in her letters which 
apparently show the contrary as clumsy, inaccurate 
expressions fof the fact that she liked the atmo- 

ere or smell of cigars. She did not in late years 
ge with her husband to chapel. She sat up with 

ichardson after midnight, while he smoked or 

rhaps drank gin-and-water, which she seems to 

ve shared. She went out riding with him on 
many occasions, and it was her custom to change 
her habit in a dressing-room opening into Richard- 
sons bedroom, Nothing could open her eyes to 
the impropriety of all this, or induce her to give 
up her passion for the interesting stablekeeper. 
In a letter of twenty-eight pages—about the normal 
length of epistles in the family—she scouts as 
ridiculous the notion that it was not proper for her 
to ‘enjoy a little smoking in our kitchen, where 
for fourteen years I have 1 so many happy 
hours.’ Her own account of the matter was that 
all this was innocent, and that her friendship, 
though warm, was pure from first to last. Perhaps 
the world judges too cruelly of such relations. 
Addison tells us of a peculiar type of cha- 
racter known in his day and dubbed by 
him the salamander—‘a kind of heroine in 
chastity, that treads upon fire and lives in the 
midst of flames without being hurt.’ He 
tells how this ‘ pretty innocent walked blindfold 
among burning ploughshares without being scorched 
or singed by them. But salamanders are rare in 
these days. It is found that flames, as a rule, burn 
those who touch them, and that the only certain 
safeguard is to keep far from them. Those who are 
so careless of opinion as Mrs. Hall was in her 
married life cannot be surprised if they are con- 
demned by the opinion which they despise, but 
to which they must appeal when their innocence is 
questioned. The jury, however, did not, we pre- 
sume, base their verdict solely on her indiscrect 
conduct under her husband’s roof. Three witnesses, 
whose veracity was not seriously called in question, 
spoke to circumstances which pointed to criminal 
intimacy between Mrs, Hall and the co-respondent. 
No one could suppose that they were engaged in a 
wicked conspiracy to ruin her; and their error, if 
any, was innocent and unintentional. One of them 
remembered that Mrs. Hall came to stay at Firth’s 
Hotel with a gentleman. They all three stated 
that envelopes of letters addressed to her were found 
in the fireplace of the bedroom which Mrs. Hall 
occupied. Details in their evidence were open to 
criticism, n rhaps, in regard to some matters 
they were inadvertently carrying present feelings 
back into the past. But their mistakes were such 
as to preclude the idea of their agreement bei: 
the result of an elaborate 114 No one who 
was party to a studied plot would have stated that 
the rs were addressed to the Rev. Mrs. 
Newman Hall.’ No witness who was suborned or 
tampered with would have given as the address on 
the envelopes one which, itis discovered only by 
accident, so to speak, might have been at the time a 
lit address, The attempts to prove an alibi fell short 
of absolute proof ; and nothiog was adduced which 
conclusively rebutted this portiou of the case against 
the respondent. 

„Mr. Hall is not only acquitted of the charge 
brought against him, but he appears to have acted 
throughout bis married life with remarkable leniency 
and kindness, The judge, who indicated very 
plainly his own views in his charge to the jury, 
aud who concluded his remarks to them in a strain 
of animated rhetoric, eaid that, after searching the 
voluminous correspondence, he had found nothing 
to show that Mr. Hall had not been the most 

‘tient, indulgent, and considerate of husbands, 

is indulgence, indeed, approached weakness, 
Various explanations were suggested of his blind- 
ness to all that had passed under his eyes. They 
are all more or less unsatisfactory ; and it is, per- 
haps, wise to fall back on the — theory that 
Mr. Hall is not a wan of the world, and that he 
did not apprehend the peril and impropriety of 
suffering his wife to sit up late at night in the 
kitchen with a young livery-stable keeper. There 
was no connivance; Mrs. Hall’s counsel did not 
prefer this charge. But Mr. Hall’s indiscretion 
was smazing ; his remonstrances with Richardson, 
Who wag dangling about, werd terdy and mild; 


and altogether he, then a man of about fifty, acted 
with childlike simplicity. It is unfortunate, but 
inevitable, that matters which had nothing to do 
with the real issue were dragged into light, One 
of these related to a Miss Wyatt. Whether Mr. 
Hall wrote long letters in shorthand to that lady, 
or whether he wishes to marry again, is imma- 
terial. Sir James Hannen pledges his authority 
for the statement that 99 out of 100 petitioners 
who come to his court are influenced by this 
motive, and it is entirely beside the question what 
are Mr. Hall's views as to his future. But the 
same cannot be said of a collateral topic which 
the judge dismissed a little too@avalierly. 
In 1873 Mr. Hall filed a petition* for dis- 
solution of marriage. He abandoned, however, 
the proceedings. When questioned why he did 
not then prosecute th suit, he stated that he was 
informed that he had no legal certa‘nty of success, 
and that he did not wish to imperil the efforts 
which he was making to obtain money to build a 
new church. The judge’s remarks to the jury on 
this point are not conclusive, and, \indeed, they are 
a little beside the mark. Priests and ministers are 
not to be judged in courts of law by stricter stan- 
dards than those applied to laymen); they have as 
much right as others to think of worldly prudence. 
But a petitioner who believes in 1873 that he has 
sufficient evidence at his command and who delays 
prosecuting his suit until 1879 is bound to show 
that there has been no undue delay. It is for the 
interest of justice and truth that an investigation 
should be held while witnesses are alive, while their 
memory is fresh, and the events\ to which they 
speak are still recent. It is \but\fair,\ too, that 
charges should not be indefinitely hung over the 
head of the accused. In all legal proceedings, and 
especially in those affecting the status of individuals, 
stale charges should be regarded with jealousy. 
Now, if Mr. Hall's desire to avoid scandal while 
collecting money for his church is a good excuse for 
delay, it is not, easy to conceive a case in which 
delay ought not to be condoned. \ The fact that 
new evidence has come to light since 1873, and that 
his legal advisers were not then confident of success, 
is, of course, in his favour ; but it is open to ques- 
tion whether it ought to be possible to renew 
divorce proceedings once fairly launched, and then 
dropped, unless in a few exceptional cases,”’ 

The Record and the cho write with great 
severity against Mr. Hall. | 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


The seventh annual conference of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
| Nations was opened on Monday in the Guildhall, 
London, The vice-presidents and some of the) dis- 
tinguished members were received by the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Charles Whetham (president), Mr. 
Alderman Hadley (chairman), and many members 
of the Reception Committee. The members of the 
conference, ro ge | delegates from \Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Norway, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and the United States, the Siamese Euvoy, and 
soine of his suite, and some of the Chinese Legation, 
assembled at two o’clock in the Council Chamber 
of the Guildhall, The Lord Mayor presided, and 
the ioaugural address was delivered by Sir R J. 
Phillimore, Jndge of the Probate Division of the 
High Court of Justice, who is president of the 
conference. 

The Lord Mayor, speaking on his own behalf, for 
the Reception Committee, and for the Corporation, 
welcomed the delegates and more especially the 
foreign members to London, and, after pointing out 
some of the advantages which must certainly attend 
such gatherings, expressed a hope that the delibera- 
tions of the conference might further the objects the 
Association had at heart.. 

Sir Robert Phillimore, in his inaugural address, 
said the association owed a debt of much gratitude 
to the Lord Mayor of London. True to the 
traditions of his high office, he received them wi h 
a cordial welcome and a liberal hospitality. This 
association was composed of distinguished persons 
collected from various parts of the world, having for 
their object, by the free interchange of opinions, to 
improve and strengthen the principles of inter- 
national jurisprudeuce in the application of there 
principles both to the mutual intercocrse of State» 
in their aggregate capacity and to the case of indi- 
vidual persons resident or domiciled in foreign 
countries. Their endeavour was, in other words, to 
place upon a true basis the principles of public and 
private international law, and in some degree also 
of public national law. After a short digresrion in 
the relation of the principal circumstances of the 
life of a great patriarch of international jarispru- 
dence—Alberico Gentili, whose remains were in- 
terred, in 1608, not far from their present place of 
meeting (in the churchyard of St. Helen’s, ishops- 
gate), Sir Robert approached the consideration of 
public international law. The violence, oppres- 
sion, and sword - la w,“ which, to borrow Milton's 
language, had prevailed in part of Europe during 
the last quarter of a century, ought not to shake 
their reliance on the true principles of that law. 
There always had been, aad always would be, a 
class of * who derided the notion of iat er- 
national law, and who held in contempt the position 
that a moral principle lay at its root, Their objec- 
tions were as old as they were shallow. he 
objectors left untouched the fact that there was, 
after all, a law to which Sta‘es in peace and war 


appealed for the justification of their gots; that 
there were customs and usages generally recognised | 


that there were writers whose exposition of that law 
had been stamped as impartial and just by the 
got family of States ; that they were only slighted 
y those upon whose crimes they bad by anticipa- 
tion passed sentence; that municipal as well as 
intervational law was often evaded and trampled 
down, but existed nevertheless; and that States 
could not without danger, as well as disgrace, 
depart in practice from doctrines which they had 
professed in theory to be the guide of their rela- 
tions with the commonwealth of Christendom. The 
precedents of crime no more disproved the exis- 
tence of international than of civil law. The neces- 
sity of justice to the existence of society was not 
denied, but was not more obvious than the neces- 
sity of justice to the intercourse of States. It 
clearly concerned the general interest of humanity 
and the administration of justice that, so far as 
possible, the rights acquired by individuals should 
be governed by the same principles when they were 
brought under the consideration of the legislation 
or judicature of different States. Having pointed 
out the distinctions to be observed in treating of 
international comity and international law, he pro- 
ceeded to insist that the jus gentiwm, like the jus 
intergentes, was built upon the hypothesis of a 
common law for a commonwealth of States. To 
treat the foreigner and the native as entitled to a 
like measure of justice had become the manifest 
interest, as it had ever been the clear duty, of 
States. Glancing at certain exceptional restric- 
tions, of a political, moral, and religious character, 
which limited in a commonwealth of States the 
application of the principle of a common law, he 
said this branch of jurisprudence had been and was 
being scientifically developed by judges and by 
jurists, and it was matter for rejoicing that it had 
escaped the Procrustean treatment of positive legis- 
lation and had been allowed to grow to its 
fair proportions under the influence of that 
science which worked out of conscience, reason, 
and experience the great problem of civil justice, 
A code of international law, if it was ever to be 
effected, must be, ‘‘ not the hasty product of a day, 
but the well-ripened fruit of wise delay.“ It must, 
in fact, be the consequence of diplomatic negotia- 
tion and treaty. 8 regret that the law 
as to marriage, considered from an international 
kage of view, was not among the subjects set down 
or discussion at this conference, he said, with 
sorrow and shame, that the present international 
ractice and law with respect to marri of 
oreigners were a disgrace to Christendom, With- 
out saying whether the school which estimated the 
capacity of a person to contract marriage \by the 
law of domicile or that which estimated it by the 
law of the place of contract were preferable, he 
ventured to express a hope that a general rule 
might be established by the consent of nations to 
the following effect—namely, that, in this contract 
of contracts, marriage before a civil officer, accord- 
ing to the forms and with the delays 3 
the civil law of the country where it was celebra 
should be everywhere recognised as valid, At all 
events, an experiment might be made by a treaty 
between two States fortified by the necessary legis- 
lation. The conflict of laws respecting marri 
arose in an even more serious shape upon the subject 
of divorce. Between States recognising divurce this 
evil might be remedied by a similar treatment. 
In conclusion, Sir Robert Phillimore said he had 
endeavoured here, as elsewhere, to prove that 
States as — yy age whom they were 
aggregations— in their ective capacity a 
. of duty assigned to them by God. He had 
sought to forward the great argument that there 
were international rights and international duties, 
and, therefore, international laws, and that every 
work which tended to procure recognition of these 
laws, and to show by history, by reason, and by 
authority that the interest and the duty of States 
were one, conferred some benefit on the commons 
wealth of nations. 

Sir Travers Twiss moved, and Mr. H. Richard, 
M. P., seconded, a vote of thanks to Sir R. Philli- 
more for his address; and, after a few words from 
Mr. Ruggles (United States), the motion was 
carried by acclamatiun, 

Officers and committees were appointed, and the 
conference adjourned until eleven o'clock yesterday, 
when the Laws of Cupyright and Patents for 
Inventions were discussed. 

— — — 


EXETER HALL. 


eo ee see 


The following circular has been issued :—‘‘ State- 
ment of the directors of Exeter Hall to the pro- 
prietors —It will doubtless be remembered that an 
extraordinary meeting of the proprietors was con- 
vened by the directors on June 11 last for the pur- 
pose of considering the desirability of the sale of 
the building, and, if thought expedient, empower- 
ing the directors to negotiate and carry out such 
sale. A resolution to that effect was proposed at 
the meeting, but was rejected, as was then thought, 
by a majority of three votes. It was, however, 
subsequently discovered, on a scrutiny, that five 
votes against the resolution were wrongly given, 
so that the resolution rs a 5 
building was, in fact, carried. The attention of 


T. A. mall L 
strangers, and of buying up at a fixed price of 
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that the facts of the case ought to be brought clearly 
before the proprietors, in order that they may be 
made fully aware of the reasons which induced the 
i to recommend a sale of the hall to 
the shareholders. The financial state of the 
institution, as the shareholders are well aware, has 
for some years been declining, the dividend fluctu- 
ating between 2 and 23 per cent. on each 501. 
share, representing a net income to the institution 
of from to 1,000. a year. A very consider- 
able part of this income is derived from engage- 
ments for musical purposes, for which an annual 
music licence from the Middlesex Quarter Sessions 
is required. That Court bas recently resolved not 
to grant or renew the music licence for any build- 
ing unless certain provisions, chiefly for the protec- 
tion of the public against danger from panic or fire, 
are carried out therein. It has been estimated 
that these provisions cannot be complied with in 
Exeter Hall at a Jess expenditure than about 2201. 
ond this, an Act (the Metropolis Management 
Building Acts Amendment Act, 1878) was 
passed last year, by which the Metropolitan Board 
of Works is empowered to make certain regula- 
tions for the structural alteration of buildings 
licensed for music. The directors have ascertained 
that the alterations which the Board of Works 
proposes to require in connection with Exeter Hall 
would necessitate an outlay which has been esti- 
mated at certainly not less than 4,000, and pro- 
bably considerably more than that «um, In the 
face of these requirements, the directors have bad 
under their serious consideration the question 
whether it is worth while retaining their music 
licence ; but, on the other hand, giving it up would 
\ Oocasion a falling off in the receipts of the society 
to the extent of certainly 500/. a year, and possibly 
1 r amount, aud it would become very 
bela 
earned 


whether a dividend would in future be 

ned to the extent of even 1 per cent. The 

directors have had this question more forcibly 
ressed upon them from the fact that the Sacred 

— Society, their 

whose payments durin 

3 rent of offices 


sum of 


tog or musical tenants, 

e past 3 amounted, 
eld them, to the 
J. 178. 1ld., have recently given notice 


of their intention to terminate their present 
\ the hall. Reverting to the regula- 
the Act of Parliament above 


tenancies 
tions authorised b 


may be extended by the Legislature to all 
gs, and therefore the surrender of the 
m now not be a protection against 
serious outlay in the fature. It is further to be 
observed that the hall is lees used by the religious 
societies than is generally — The crowds 
which used to resort to religious meetings have 
very much diminished of late years, and it is found 
that the hall is. too large for such purposes, 
while the hall is not large enough, and, con- 
sequently, many of the reli soci resort to 
the Freemasons’ Hall, Willis’s Rooms, St. James s 
and the Memorial Hall. The Albert Hall 
taken away societies which formerly made 
this institu Offers have been made to 
for the purchase of the building at 
25,000/., for the 1 of convert- 
property either into a large h or for 
club chambers, Such a price would yield 
not less than 45/. per share, or 
1 offered to the shareholders by the 
arene which Messrs. Morley, Williams, and 
y are the promoters. It was under the fore- 
circumstances that the directors considered it. 
be their n call together the pro · 
prietors, and submit for their consideration whether 
sale of the building was not desirable. The 
directors wish ly to call the attention of 
the shareholders to the effect of the acquisition by 
the above-mentioned syndicate of any considerable 
number of shares on the future of institution. 
to the deed of ion of the society, 
the tion of the institution must be sanc- 
tioned by three-fourths of the votes of the pro- 
present at two successive general meetings. 
the syndicate hase one-fourth of the shares 
held by shareh they will be able to control all 
with reference to the dissolution of this 
— * The „ fe he te 8 
roprietors generally on this subject, an 
will be glad if they will communicate with their 


— rn J. Mitton, No. 2, Gray's. inn · 
equare, —Exeter Hall, July 23.” | 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have added to their 
well-known Golden Library Dr. W. C. Bennett’s 
‘‘ Contributions to a Ballad History of England.“ 
A sketch of the life of the author appears in this 
month’s Biograph. 

A new dramatic story, entitled Psyche,” by Dr. 
George Macdonald, will shortly be published. 

It is reported that, previous to the publication of 
the Life of the Rev. George Gilfillan,” a volume of 
selections from his unpublished MSS. will be 
issued by Mr. Frank Henderson, to whom the 
preparation of Mr. Gilfillan’s biography has been 
entrusted. 
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Tiflis Gazette states that nineteen members 


of the sect of milk-drinking Sabbatarians, with their 
families, arrived at Tiflis on the 29th ult., under 


military escort, the adult males being in chains. 
The sectarians state that they were condemned by 
the Khazan Tribunal to deportation for settlement 
in the Trans-Caucasus on account of having sought 


Epitome of Rebos. 


The Queen remains at Osborne. 
Lord Beaconsfield visited Her Majesty on Satur- 
day. returning on Monday. 

he annual whitebait dinner takes place this 
afternoon. 

Parliament will be prorogued on Friday. 

On Saturday a visit was paid to the splendid 
marine residence of Count Rattbyany, Eaglehurst 
Castle, Isle of Wight, by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and their two elder sons, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgb, the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, His Imperial Highness the Archduke 
Caro Stepban of Austria, and His Serene Highness 
Prince Louis of Battenburg. The Prince of Wales's 
standard floated from the summit of the castle 
tower, while the imperial standard of Austria also 
occupied a prominent position. The royal visitors 
stayed upwards of two hours, the time being mostly 
spent in polo and other eports. 

Marshal and Madame Canrobert visited Windsor 
Castle on Saturday, and after inspecting the State 
and private apartments of the palace and the 
Albert Memorial Chapel, accompanied by the Rev. 
Canon Anson, called at the Deanery, the residence 
of the Hon. and Very Rev. Gerald Wellesley, 
previous to their departure. 

Laurent Marie Guerin, who is charged with 
threatening to kill M. Piétri, secretary to the 
late Prince Louis Napoleon, was again brought up 
on Friday before Mr. Newton, and, no further 
evidence being offered, the magistrate committed 
the prisoner for trial. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden visited Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden Castle on Saturday afternoon. 
His Royal Highness, after a stay of two hours, left 
for 98 

The Rev. J. V. Rooker, Vicar of Lower Gornal, 
a magistrate for the district, was on Friday shot 
by a man named James Hartland, who about two 
years since was sent to gaol by the Staffordshire 
magistrates, Mr. Rooker being on the bench at the 
time. Hartland threatened that he would murder 
Mr. Rooker or one of the otber magistrates, but 
no notice was taken of the threat ; and Hartland. 
since he came out of prison, has behaved himself 
with propriety, and for some time acted as 
choirmaster at Mr. Rooker’s church. Only on 
Thursday night last he was entertained with the 
choir at Mr. Rooker’s residence. Yesterday morn- 
ing Mr. Rooker met Hartland in a shop, and as he 
was leaving Hartland fired at him with a five- 
chambered revolver. Two of the bullets entered 
the back of his head, and upon turning round he 
received a third bullet, which entered the roof of 
his mouth. The doctors give little hope of his 
recovery. He is sixty-five years of age, and has 
been vicar of Lower Gornal for about thirty-two 
years. Hartland is in custody. 

From a return just issued of the number of ships 
detained as unsafe from Jan. 1 to June 30, it appears 
that the total was 427. Of these 331 were detained 
by reason of all defects in hull, equipment, or 
machinery, and of this number only five on surve 
were found to have been improperly detained. 
Thirty-nine of the vessels were by the 
crews. The number of ships detained for over- 
loading or improper loading was ninety-six, and 
they were all pronounced unsafe. Only one of 
them was re by the crew. 

On Saturday there was a large attendance of 
Home Rulers at the Crystal Palace, the attraction 
being a convention of delegates, which assembled 
under the presidency of Mr. Parnell, M.P., at 
twelve o'clock. The meeting, which was of a private 
character, was occupied with the business of receiving 
reports from the various delegates. This Conven- 
tion was followed at seven o'clock by a public 
meeting. In the absence of Mr. Shaw, M. P., Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy was called to the chair. It was re- 
solved to use the Irish vote at the next general 


election for Irish purposes only. 

At the Royal — 2 Greenwich, last week, 
the mean temperature was 59.5, and 3.2 below the 
average in the corresponding week of twenty years. 
The mean was below the average on each day of 
the week. 1 

At a conference of members of Trade Societies 
connected with the Home and Colonial sugar 
industry held yesterday. at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, strong opinions were expressed 
in opposition to the bounty system, and resolu- 
Sees —— passed with the view of securing its 


It is stated that, at the next. Consistory, Mon- 
signor Jacobini, Monsignor Meglia, Monsignor 
Cattanei, and Monsignor Sanguigni, the present 
Papal Nuncios at Vienna, Paris, Madrid, and 
Lisbon, will be created cardinals, After his eleva: 
tion to the Sacred College, Monsignor Jacobini wiil 
remain at Vienna, in compliance with the wish of 
the Emperor, but changes will be made in the other 
—.— Monsiguor Czasky proceeding as Nuncio to 

aris, 


Alvisi to Lisbon, and Monsignor Roncetti to 
Munich. XV a 

A Constantinople telegram states that in con- 
sequence of the —— of England and France, 
the ex-Khedive bas abandoned his intention of 
returning to Egypt : N 

The Civilisation, 
evening that it has ascertained from a perfectly 
reliable source that a meeting of Legitimists will 
shortly be held in a foreign town, at which the 
Comte de Chambord will preside, 


Phe Pope has issued an encyclical on the teaching 


Monsignor Bianchi to Madrid, Monsignor. 


a Legitimist organ, states this. 


of philosophy, which fills ten columns of the 
Osservatore Romano. His Holiness holds that the 
greater part of the evils which afflict society in the 
present day are due to the inculcation of falso 
philosophy, and says that philosophy, in order that 
it may attain its end, must be subject to faith. 
After a minute survey of the results of the philo- 
sophic inquiry of the fathers, he exhorts the bishops 
to adopt in their ecclesiastical schools the teaching 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, 

The Indian papers publish the text of Lord 
Lytton’s minute on the recent Afghan campaign. 
The Bombay Gazette says tbat the minute bas 
been generally found fault with throughout India 
on the score of the indiscriminate praise bestowed 
all round on everybody connected with the recent 
operations in Afghanistan. Considering the nume- 
rous, and some of them very gross, mistakes that 
were made, it is regarded as a little too much 
couleur de rose.” All the leading princes and chiefs 
in India have, it is stated, sent congratulatious to the 
Viceroy on the successful conclusion of the war, and 
a project is being talked of to hold a grand Indo. 
Afghan durbar at Delhi in the spring of next year 
in honour of the Ameer. 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the Times 
sends the following :—The steamer Algeria landed 
at New York on Wednesday twenty-two families, 
numbering 102 persons, all cutlers from Sheffield, 
formerly employed by Mr. Benjamin Eyre. They 
have been brought out to work in the Frary Cutlery 
Factory, Bridgeport, Connecticut, whére they now 
are in comfortable quarters. Five hundred more 
cutlers are expected to come out in the autumn 
from Sheffield and also from Germany for these 
works. ä 

A telegram announces the death, from dysentery, 
on the 28th of June, of Mr. Keith Johnston, the 
African explurer, at a point 130 miles in the 
interior, on his mission to the head of Lake 
. a. in connection with the African Exploration 

und, 

In returning from the funeral of his sister, the 
Infanta Maria, the carriage in which the King of 
Spain was being driven was upset, and his arm was 
dislocated. It was medically cared for at once, how- 
ever, and the 3 is declared to be comparatively 
trifling; but Madrid was a good deal excited on 
hearing the news; for the young King has had 
many griefs to bear. 

The London oorrespondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says :—It was rumoured some time ago 
that Lord Dufferin would be appointed to succeed 
Sir A. H. Layard at Constantinople. All doubt on 
this subjeot was removed by his appointment to St. 
Petersburg. It is now said that this post was onl 
given to him in order that he might make himse 
thoroughly personally cognisant of the views and 
aims of the Russian Foreign Office in relation to the 
Ottoman Empire, and that he will proceed before 
the next session of Parliament to take up his resi- 
dence in Pera. This appointment would be under- 
stood to signify that the English Government has 
made up its mind to have an end of shilly-shallying 
at the Porte, and to insist upon the speedy execu- 
tion of those reforms which alone can save the 
Turkish power and England’s interests in the East 
of Europe and the west of Asia. 

The Emperors of Germany and Austria met on 
Saturday at Gastein. The Hungarian papers, in 
their articles on the meeting, express anything but 
satisfaction with the intimate relations between 
Austro- Hungary and Germany. They accuse Prince 
Bismarck of having inspired Count Andrassy’s 
Eastern policy. The Pester Lloyd says :—‘' We 
cannot base our policy on the presumption of the 
stability of Prince Bismarck’s foreign policy. We 
therefore must cultivate a good understanding with 
England and France, who are the representatives of 
Conservative principles in the East. 

A terrible fire broke out on Friday evening at 
Serajevo, or Bosna Serai, the capital of Bosnia, b 
which a t part of the city has been destroyed. 
The whole of the commercial quarter—the centre 
of the capital, including the “splendid Servian 
church, the Catholic church, and a large number of 
houses, lies in ruins. The cause of the disaster 
has not yet been determined, but is attributed to 
an explosion of spirits. The fire commenced on 
Friday evening at five o’clock, and was not sub- 
dued till after it had raged thirty-six hours. Most 
of the houses are built of wood, and therefore 
offered no resistance to the oes. All 
the efforts of the garrison to arrest the progress of 
the con tion were unavailing, as the river 
Miliaca, traversing the town, and the fountains in 
the principal streets were almost dried up. The 
town, too, being unprovided with pumps, the 
soldiers had great difficulty in localising the fire. 
Up to the present nine soldiers who have received 
injuries in their efforts to subdue the flames have 
been taken to the hospital, while two, it is said, 
have died. The Governor-General, the Duke of 
Wurtemburg, bravely assisted by his secretary, the 
‘Marquis of — 2 — and all the officers and 
officials, perso directed the labourers to extin- 
guish the fire. The loss inflicted is very great. 


About 1,000 houses and 800 stores have been burnt 
down, more than 20,000 of the inhabitants bein 


rendered homeless. The disaster is mostly confin 

to the Catholics, the Orthodox Servians, and the 
Jews, the fire ww, the Mahomedan quarters. 
The Roman Catholic Church and the Prussian Con- 
sulate\are burnt down. The Servian church, the 


English Orphanage, and the English Consulate are 


‘untouched, Large firms in the town estimate the 
damage to exceed 100,000,000 florins, but this is 
regarded as an exaggeration. The homeless inhabi, 


tants are encgmped in the squares and gardens of 


ie 
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the town. By order of the Duke of Wurtemburg a 


relief committee has been organised, composed of 


the civil and military officials, and the common 
councillors, The duties of the committee will be 
to provide temporary shelter and foud for the des- 
titute, and also to organise subscriptions on their 
behalf. The Emperor has forwarded to the com- 
mittee a donation of 10000 florins to relieve 
immediate and preesing wants. The relief organi- 
sation is already in full working order. 


Miscellaneous. 


— 


University oF LoN DON. — FIRST B. A. ExAut- 
NATION.—Mr. John Stewart, of University School, 
Hastings, informs us that George William Bater, 
whose name appeared in the pass list (first division) 
published last week, went direct from that school 
to the examination, and that the words private 
study should not have appeared after his name. 

THe Home For FRIENDLEsS GIRLS AT DeEpt- 
FoRD.—The trial of Miss Addiscott on a charge of 
causing the death of a girl named Kate Smith in the 
Home for Friendless Girls at Deptford, by neglect 
and ill-treatment, was resumed and concluded at 
the Central Criminal Court on Friday. Witnesses 
for the defence stated that food in large quantities 
was purchased for the Home, and that the prisoner 
did everything shecould for the children under her 
care as far as her means would allow. Medical 
evidence was also shown that death was caused in 
the case of the child under investigation by scrofu- 
lous disease. The jury returned a verdict of Not 
guilty,” but added a rider expressing an opinion 
that great abuses might arise through such Homes 
not being under supervision. It was intimated 
that other indictments might be proceeded with 
against the prisoner. She was admitted to bail. 

MINISTERS AT THE Mansion House —The Earl 
of Beaconsfield and most of Her Majesty’s Mini- 
sters were present on Wednesday evening, at a 
banquet given by the Lord Mayor in their honour 
at the Mansion House. In responding to the toast 
of ‘‘ Her Majesty's Ministers,” the Prime Minister 
referred with satisfaction tothe fact that the Treaty 


of Berlin, which had been described asimpracticable, 


had been carried fully into effect, and that there was 
not now a Russian soldier in the dominions of the 
Sultan. Alluding to the Zulu war, he hoped that 
in a short time we should hear of a satisfactory 
settlement of every question connected with our 
dominions in Southern Africa. He spoke at some 
length of the commercial and agricultural depres- 
sion, and criticising a statement made by Lord 
Hartington, contrasted the English system of 
agriculture with the peasant proprietorship ap- 
lauded by theoretical philosopbers. Apologising 
or what he called his lecture on this subject, he 
said he might not have an opportunity for a long 
time of again addressing his countrymen, and he 
concluded by expressing the gratitude of the Ministry 
for the patriotic support they had received from the 
City. Lord Salisbury, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the First Lord of the Admiralty were 
among the other speakers. 

MIuITARY DRILL IN BoARD Scuoots.—At the 
meeting of the Board School for London on Wed- 
2 Mr. Lucraft presented a memorial from 
the Workmen’s Education Council against the 
— inspection and review of the children in 

rd Schools, and urging the Board not to sanc- 
tion any further efforts to inculcate a military spirit 
in the rising geveration. Mr. Lucraft referred to 
the memorial (f the Society of Arts, presented to 
the Board in 1875, urging it to adopt military drill 
in the schools, and argued that the society was in 
that matter but the tool of military authorities, who 
were very anxious to secure a 4— number of 
boys for the army. He hoped the Board would not 
lend itself to that scheme. Gymnastice had been 
proved to be more conducive to physical develop- 
ment than military drill, and he objected to the 
proposed resumption of public inspection and review 
as calculated to foster a military spirit in the boys. 
The Rev. G. M. Murphy seconded the motion, 
which was aleo supported by Dr. Gladstone, but 
8 by Mr. J. A. Picton and the Rev. Mark 
ilks, who, while * with some of Mr. 
Lucraft’s arguments and disclaiming any desire to 
foster militaryism, thought that drill had an advan- 
tage over gymnastic exercises. On a division the 
motion was supported by eleven, and opposed by 
thirteen members of the Board, and was conse- 
qaently lost. 

Mr. HoOoLLOWA L's CoLturce rox Women.— 
About three years ago attention was drawn to a 
proposal by Mr. Holloway, of Tittenhurst, Sunning- 
hill, Berks, to expend a considerable amount of 
money in the erection of a college for the higher 
education of women. Since that time Mr. Hollo. 
way has purchased about ninety-five acres of land 
at Egham, near Virginia Water, known as the 
Mount Lee Estate, and has vested the same in 
trustees. Before deciding upon the form of the 
building, Mr. Holloway and his architect, Mr. 
W. H. Crossland, visited the principal collegiate 
institutions in Europe, and during the past year 
the plans and specitications have been completed, 
and a contract has been signed for the building of 
the college within four years, the contract price 
being upwards of 250,000“, exclusive of fittings 
and furniture. The style is to be that known as 
French renaissance, aud will be carried out 
in Portland stone and red brick. The pro- 
1 constitution of the college, to be em- 

died in a trust deed, will, among other 


things, set forth that the 


college is 


founded by the desire and counsel of the 
founder’s wife, now deceased, and its object is to 
afford the best education suitable for women of the 
middle and upper middle classes, and it is intended 
to be mainly self-supporting. It is the founder’s 
desire that power by Act of Parliament, Royal 
Charter, or otherwise, should be eventually sought 
to enable the college to confer degrees after due 
examination ; and that until such power is obtained 
the students shall qualify themselves to pass the 
women’s examination of the London University, or 
any examination of a similar or higher character 
which may be open to women at any of the existin 
Universities of the United Kingdom. It is intende 
to provide twenty founder’s scholarships of the 
value of 407. each, tenable for not more than two 
years in the college. No professor will be required 
to submit to any test concerning his or her religious 
opinion, and denominational theology is not to be 
taught. 


Glennings. 
— 


A negro was put upon the stand as a witness, and 
the judge inquired if he understood the nature of 
an oath," Foe certing, boss,” said the citizen, 
if I swears to a lie, I must stick to him!“ 

An English nobleman, who is in the habit of 
speaking to seldiers in an affable manner, was much 
amused lately when a Guardsman said to him, in a 
hearty and genial way, I like you, my lord. 
There’s nothing of the gentleman about you!“ 

Magistrate: Lou are charged with having 
emptied a basin of water over the plaintiff.” 
Irish voman: Shure, your honour, ye must for- 
give me- in the dark I took the gentleman for my 
husband !” 

An African lion hunter contributes the follow- 
ing: — How to catch lions. The desert is com- 
posed of sand and lions. Take a sieve and sift the 
desert; the lions will remain, These you place iu 
a bag which you carry for the purpose.” 

A gentleman not extremely given to piety was 
dismayed by being asked to say grace at a stange 
table. To refuse and explain would be embarrass- 
ing; to comply would be equally so. He chose 
the latter, and started off briskly enough with Oh 
Lord, bless this table” Just here, being 
unused to the business, he nearly bruke down, but, 
by a gigantic effort, pulled through with World 
without end. Yours respectfully, amen.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


„THE WRETCHED Srason.”—The Times states 
that not less tnan a million sterling was withdrawn 
from the Bank of England last week, by persons 
who keep private accounts there, for holiday 
purposes. 


ASSYRIAN EXPLORATIONS.—It is stated in the 
Manchester Guardian that the trustees of the 
British Museum have succeeded in obtaining a 
successor to Mr. Hormuzd Rassam in the work of 
Assyrian exploration. Lieutenant Kitchener, R.E., 
whose name has for many years been closely con- 
nected with the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, has accepted the post, and will, as soon as 
official duties permit, start for Mosul. Lieutenant 
Kitchener has only just returned from Cyprus, 
where he had been sent to arrange for the ordnance 
survey of that island. The explorations on the site 
of Carchemish and in Northern Mesopotamia have 
been entrusted to the charge of Mr. Henderson, the 
British Consul at Aleppo. The British Museum 
has also obtained a — for explorations in 
Armenia and the district of Lake Van, but no 
arrangements for working the same have as yet 
been made. 


THE Laraest TREE IN THE WoRLD.—There is 
at present on exhibition in New York a section of 
an immense tree which has been brought from 
California. The New York Herald says :—‘‘ This 
wonderful specimen of Nature’s handiwork was dis- 
covered in 1874. It was growing in a grove near 
Tule River, Tulare county, California, about 
seventy-five miles from Visalia. Its top had been 
broken off, probably at some remote period, and 
when discovered it was still 240ft. high. The body 
of the tree where it was broken was 12ft. in 
diameter, and had two limbs measuring respectively 
okt. and 10ft. in diameter. The trunk measured 
below 111 feet. This ancient monarch of the forest 
is called Old Moses,” after a mountain near which 
it stood. It is supposed to be 4,840 years old, and 
it is the largest tree that has ever been discovered. 
The section on exhibition is 75ft. in circumference, 
and 25ft. across. It is capable of holding 150 
— 4 in its interior. The interior, as it is now 

tted up, is arranged like #, drawing-room. A 
carpet has been Jaid down ; there is a piano, sofa, 
tables and chairs, with scenes from California hung 
around, and people move about quite freely.” 


Happy Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted by their premature appearance. Mars. 8. A. 
ALLEN’S WORLD’s Hair REsTORER happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country, It requires only a few applications to 
restore grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

CHILDREN TEETHING.—Mrs. Johnson’s Soothiog Syrup 
cannot injure the most delicate infant, contains no narcotic, 
and gives immediate relief. See Barclay and Sons’ name on 
stamp. Of all chemists, 2s 9d. per botile. 


Births, Marriages, und Beaths. 


MARRIAGBE3, 


ADAMS - JENNINGS.—August 2, at Offord Road Con- 
gregation - Chapel, by the Kev. J M. Hannay Valentine, 
Francis, fifth son of the late John Henry Adams, C. E., to 
Ursula, second daughter of the late George Jenuings. 

HODGSON—WILLIAMS.—Aug. 6, at the Congregational 
Church, Salisbury, by the Revs. F. S. Williams (uncle of 
the bride), Professor Scott, B.A., L.L.B, and W. Clark- 
son, B.A., James M. Hodgson, M.A, B.D., Manchester, 
to Emily Agnes, eldest daughter of Charles Williams, 
Moorland House, Salisbury. 

ELVY—NASH.— August 7, at the Congregational Church, 
Highgate, Thomas William, son of T. Evy, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of T. R. Nash, 

DEATHS, 


KNIGHT.—Auguat 4, at Farnham, Surrey, Elisabeth, widow 
of Charles Knight, Esq., of Runweek House, in the 75th 
year of her age. Friends will kindly accept this intimation, 

GRAHAM.— August 1, from apoplery, whilst bathing at 
Cape May, New Jersey, US., the Rev. John Graham, of 
Brighton (late of Sydney, N.8.W.), aged 57 years, Aus- 
tra ian papers, please copy. Friends will kindly accept this 
as the only intimation, 


Epps’s Cocos.—GRATEFUL AND COMPORTING.—" By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease, Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nonrished frame.“ Civil Service Gasette, 
Sold only in packets labelied—“James Errs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 

Waknino! KecxitT’s Paris BLug.—The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—vis., a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine art The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“Keckitt’s Paria Blue on each packet. 

“Coca Lear, Worpswortn’s CHEMICAL FOOD or 
HEALTH,” prepared from Erythroxylon-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debiluy, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 


receipt of P.O.U.—H. Wordsworth aud Co., Homceopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sioane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

Do vox DyEIN O“ AT Home.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judson’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minu’es in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judsou's Lyes. Sold by chemists 
every where, “8 

HoLLoway’s PILLs AND OiINTMENT.—Glad Tidings.— 
Son e constitutions have a tendency to rheumat sm, aad are 
throughout the year borne down by its protracted tortures. 
Let such sufferers bathe the affected parts with warm brine, 

and afterwurds rub in this soothing Oiutment. They will 
find it tie best means of lessening their agony, and, assisted 
by Holloway’s Pils, the surest way of overcoming their 
disease, More need not be said than to request a few Gays’ 
trial of this safe and soothing treatment, by which the 
disease will ultimately be completely swept away. Pains 
that would make a giaut shudder are assuaged without diffl- 
culty by Holloway’s easy and inexpensive remedies, which 
comfort by moderating the throbbing vessels aud calming 
the excited nerves. 


Advertisements. 
THE PERPETUAL INVESTMENT 
BUILDING SOOIETY. 
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The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting] of the Perpetual 
Investment Building Society was held last Wednesday even- 
ing, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, when the 
accounts, duly audited, together with the report, were laid 


before the members, and the directors and auditors, required 


by the rules to be sppointed for the eusuing year, were re- 
elected. George Scott Freeman, Esq., occupied the chair. 
The twenty-eighth annual report was then read, in which the 
directors expres : ed much satisfaction in reporting that, not- 
withstanding the severe commercial depression which had 
characterised the past year, the capital of the society had 
increased over £15,000, the whole of which had been profit- 
ably invested in advances upon approved securities, 4,241 
new shares had been issued during the year. The sum of 
£34,645 had been received for the purchase of realised shares, 
upon which the interest had been paid half-yearly after the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum to members upon shares with- 
drawn. The sum of £25,825 had also been repaid to 
members upon shares withdrawn. The sum of £22,143 4s. 5J, 
had been rece.ved upon subscription shares during the year. 
The amount received on deposit during the past year had 


£15,691 128. 11d. The interest paid on deposits had been 
3} per cent. upon the minimum monthly balances, the principal 
being withdrawable at seven days’ or one month's notice, 
The facilities given by the society for the withdrawal of 
moneys at short notice, and the liberal interest paid, had led 


sum of £76,014 19s, 7d, had been advanced during the 
year upon the mortgage of freehold a1 d leasehold securities, 
this sum being much larger than the advances of any previous 
year. Three pairs of semi-cetached villas have been erected 
under the new system of house purchase in Crystal Palace- 
road, Dulwich, and have been sold at cost price to gentle- 
men who are mostly in occupation of the same; and of the 
two detached villas built in Lordship-lane one has been sold, 
Houses have also been erected during the year, under the 
new system, at Beckenham, Finchley, and Sidcup, and 


members are now residing in the houses thus built, The 


and rheumatisin. ls. Id., 28. 9d., 53, and 15s; seuttreeon — 


been £19,360 2s, Id, whilst the amount withdrawn had been 


to a still greater increase of business in this department. The — 
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the society. 
report, referred 
to the large amount of business done, the 15 receipts for 
307,468, while 

pon house property in 


lities given by the :oviety for the withdrawal of investments 
and the safety of the 


The report having been unenimously adopted, the retirin 

directors were re-elected. Mr. H. G. Revie, in fasts, 
thanked the members for their expression of confidence; he 
remarked that the dividends were received with as much 
regularity as from the Bank of England. Mr. Geo. Robert- 
son aleo returned bis thanks to the members for his re-election, 
and said that he would do his utmost at all times to further 
the interests of the society. The retiring auditor, Mr. 
W. E. Beal, Having been re-elected, he, in scknowledging the 
vote, stated that if the work of the society was doubled, the 
same care would be taken in the accounts as in the past. Votes 
of thanks to the directors, auditors, secretary, aud staff, were 


1 in acknowledging the vote, observed that 
during the whole twenty-eight years the arbitrators had 
never es led upon to consider a case of dispute—a good 
proof, he considered, that the manegement gave general 
faction. He 4 Secretary) then referred to the 
ties afforded the society for the withdrawal of 
that the * had agreed for any sum not 
caves £100 to be withdrawn at three days’ rotice ; from 
£100 to £250 fourteen days’ notice; a £250 one 
month; and that in all cases interest would be allowed 


upon the monthly minimum balance after the rate of three 


and a-half per cent. Deposits to any amount could be in- 
vested or withdrawn, thus adapting this department to meet 
the wants of tbose who did not keep ordinary banking 
accounts. He also referred to the satisfactory character of 
the advance department, and dwelt upon the special advan- 
tages of the new system to those gentlemen who desired to 
live in their own residences. | 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by Mr. W. H. 
Groser, seconded by Mr. Room, terminated the proceedings. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


11 COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


CIPARKLING CIDER, PURE and SWEET 
at 128. PER. DOZEN CHAMPAGNE QUARTS 


: Bottles and packing included. 


ey paid to don and Liverpool. 
wa AS M. LANG, Westport, Curry Rivell, Somerset- 
shire. 

Less than Three Dozen not supplied. 


FITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 
pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 
from 1s. 6d. per Ib. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices 
No licence required.— Write for particulars and press 
to Oxrrver, Oliva, and Co., Tea Importers, 

1, Southgate-road, London, N. 


USTS of REV. CO. H. SPURGEON. 


These beautiful figures, pronounced by the Press to be a 
perfect likeness, now reduced to 10s, 6d. 

“Reduced copy of one in the Pastor’s College Lecture 
Hall, sculp by John Adams Acton, and is greatly 
admired.” —Nonconformist, 

“A well-executed reduction; we wish Mr. Dunnett every 
success."——-C. H. Spurgeon. 

Particulars from Pastor G. Dunnett, Newcastle, Staffs. 


Oo LITERARY INSTITUTES —MR, 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN is OPEN to ENGAGE- 


MENTS for the delivery of his lecture, The England of 


the Pacific, or New Zealand as an English Middle-class 
1 Address: 18, Clapham Common Gardens, 


„S. W. 
N. B. The lecture, * with letters to the “ Daily 
News” on the “English Agricultural Labourers in New 
Zealand,” and other interesting matter relating to New 
Zealand, with eight full-page illustrations, may be had post- 
free for twelve stamps. Apply as above. 


AUTICAL EDUCATION. The THAMES 

§ NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, H. M. S. 

% WORCESTER,” off GREENHITHE, KENT. Managed 
a Committee of London Shipowners, Merchants, and 
Gentlemen's Sons, iutended for the Sea, admitted 

from eleven to sixteen years of age. The MICHAELMAS 
TERM will commence Jer SEPTEMBER next. Terms and 


ses on application to W. M. Bullivant, Hon. See., 
1 


4% He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
HEALTH; DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS. 


E Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 

Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulars on the above subjects, free to any person, showin 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured. 
— interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 

are hearing Sermons and Lectures ag who would 
1 deaf had they not spplied to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
in the kingdom to try it, if it te in his or her power! 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK S81'REET, NOTTINGHAM 
Pastor or Exeter HATL CHURCH. 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages. 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4 Paternoster Buildings 
London. The Sermons are quaint and humorous, containing 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
8 of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall 
Nottingham, 


will be found within. These Sermons are 


unlike all others, Sent post free from the Author, 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SEA. 
TAFFORD HOUSE, 
51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RETEIVED 
. #8 RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 
the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 
witn Four Masters) from Thitty Guineas. Vacancy for u 
governess-pupil (Minister's Daughter e 
the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
toad, Camden-road, N. 


Established 1857. 


13 — SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 

_ Professors attend for the accompliahmer te. Careful traiv- 

ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 

Examinations. 

Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 

Lady Principal. 


— — 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


DiRECTORS, 
Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq, 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq. John Napier, Esq. 
H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K. Parker, Esq, F.R.S, 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan 8. Pidgeon, Esq. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon. 
Sir Francis Lycett. John Vanner, Esq. 


S. D. Waddy, Esq, G. C., M. P. 


Assurance an! Annuity Fund. ., 21, 599.212 14 2 
Annual Income u . e 277,115 0 0 


Every descripti nof Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 
W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-s reet, London. 


UT HER LAND HOU S E, 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. 

Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars. on application. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 
REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, | 
Six Resident Masters. 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on applicetion to 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, W.C, 

Etudents and Selected Candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, attending Classes at University College, London, 
RESIDE in the HALL, under Co'legiate Discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Fees, Rent of Rooms, &c., may be obtained 
on application to the Principal, or the Secretary, at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


LACKPOOL. — MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE. 


Names now entered for NEXT TERM, Sepr.4. Full 


prospectus, address 
ISAAC GREGORY, F. R. G. S. 


T. LEONARDS- ON. SEA. — HIGHBURY 
HOUSE SCHOOI. for Young Gentlemen, Head 
Master, R. JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL.B. Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, and thorough English taught. 
Special attention paid to he health and comfut of delicate 
boys. The AUTUMN TERM commences Sept, 20, For 
Prospectus apply to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Principal. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted sinee 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
N vk Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 

t Masters 


peten 4 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building 
where. . . nothing has been r to provide fine, lofty 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 

. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Re Midsummer, 1874. 

e Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide i. 

he course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, s0 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the lat CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, aud two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 2 N 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the ying 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Hrap Mastsr— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lo - 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew's ar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 


SzconD Mastsr— 
JAMES SHAW, Esgq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both Firat and Second B.A, Examinations. 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship .. 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship. 2 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship. . ...... . . . . . . ., 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a 2 ymuasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, : 

Boys are prepered for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. : 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


THIRD TERM from Sept. 21st to Dec. 20th. 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


— — 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY. 


13 EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM. 


PAN Y.—Office : 4, Queen Street Place, London, E. C. 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879.) 


NEW BUSINESS. 


2,175 policies issued for q £456,450 
New annual premium income......... 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force fr.. . 4, 437, 034 
Annual premium income 133,446 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 


Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,759 
From commencement paidforclaims 485,534 


? ACCUMULATED FUND. 
. £60,689 
Increasing the fund too 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE-AND. 
A-QUARTER per Cent, per Annum. 
Policies payable iv lifetime. Separate use Policies. 
Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during 1879 
articipate in Ninth Division of Profits, and rank for Two 
ears’ Bonus therein. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 


37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Beds from 186. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 3d. 


See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

„We are more than satisfied, we sre truly delighted to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.“ — 
J. Roperts, Bourne. 

** As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home 1 find when away from home.” — 
W. B Harvey, Frome. 

„After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.“ —J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto. C. W. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE. 
SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of MR. WM. 
STOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, London, W. Class on Tuesdays, 3 and 8.30. 
„Stokes on Memory,” by post, fourteen stamps. Memory 
Globe, 14 stamps. 


— 4 


£10 INVESTED in UNITED STATES 
STOCKS make fortunes every month. Books sent 
free explaining everything.— Baxter & Co., 


to 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 7, Wall Street, New 
£1,000} York, U. s. A. 


STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 886; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 5 


universal 
action. and 00.8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


OUSEHOLD MANGLES CHEAPER THAN 
EVER!! Harper Twelvetrees’ renowned FIFTY 
SHILLING VILLA MANGLE and WRINGER astonishes 
urchasers by its usefulness and efficiency ; it does more than 
HALF THE WASHING; wrings dry instantly; and 
saves immense time, labour, fatigue, and expense in drying, 
mangling, and mending. Free trial. Carriage paid to all 
arts. Easy paymen's, or ten per cent. cash discount. 
Inustrated Prospectuses, post free, of Washing Machines, 
Clothes-W ringers, and House Mangles, in great variety, from 
Harrer Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 
Works, Burdett Road, Bow, E. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 246. cash; Wallsend—Clase B, 22s. cash; Best 
Inland, 22s. cash; Inland. Class B, 20s. cash; Derby 
Brights, 19s.; Nuts, 18s.; Best Coke, 13s. Cash on 


delivery “ : 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 LOWEST SUMMER 
PRICES,— BEST WALLSEND.—Hetton cr 
Lambton, 24s.; Wallsend Seconds, 233.; best Wigan, 228.; 
hest Silkstone, 22s.; best Stafford, 2ls ; nes Silkstone, 
2ls.; Derby Bright, 19s.; Barnaley, 19s.; Kitchen, 18s. ; 
Hartley, 18s.; Cobbles, 18a.; Nuts, 178.; Coke, 2, per 
12 ent. Cash, Screened, Depdts, Highbury, N.; High 
ate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great Nertheru Kailway, 
ing’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South Pottenham, N.; 
4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, N. W.; and 1. 
Wharf, Warwick - road, Kensington, W 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Street, LiIvERPOOL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


———— 
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DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD. 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton, 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
alatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, 
teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bol tles, at 

6d., IS., and 28. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BAcKHOUsE and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. Packets; 
Sd., ls., 2s., and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro - 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., &c. Restores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 18., ls. lid., 28., and 
2s. 3d, each bottle. 


Prepared by GoopALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


“QOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalied for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to honsekeepers generally 
asa 1 agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give 
it a Trial, 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and ls. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and 00. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., 1s., 28. 6d., 
and 58. packages, of wich 700,000 are sold weekly. 


ror VELLIES use 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine. 
Boxes containing Twelve 6d. Packets GELATINE, 
Twelve 3d. packets CITRIC ACID, One 18. Bottle ESSENCE 
OF LEMON. sufficient to make 12 Quarts Jelly. 
May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, Ke. Ke. The several articles may also be 


bought separately as heretofore. 


LEA AND PERRINS’_ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


& PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature thuse— 


Lea ee 


which signature is placed on every bottle af 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 
„% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LEA 


USE 
BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E. C. 
For the Million. 


ABBISS’ 
PREPARED 
COFFEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical, in 3lb. 
tins, at 2s. 6d. each. 


Also the best 2s. Tea known. 
G. LAMPARD, 44, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, E.C. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. 9 should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker, 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 
Barrington-road, S. W. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. O. 


To meet the demandg of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the §P G and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


AND 
SEA 
SALT. 


Class Class | Class Class 
A B O D 
Sur 3 86s. 42s, 50s. 508. 
Ooar 1 178. 64. 218. 2888. 838. 
Taovszns 128. 6d. 13s. 14s. 178. 6d. 
N VERCOATS 21s. 28s, 83s. 42s, 
LSTER“ 80s. 42s. 50s. 60s. 
OY SUIT 16s. 20s. 248. 28s. 
Do. OVERCOAT) 12s. 6d. 16s. 6d. 21s. 24s. 
Do. ULSTER’’| 15s. 6d. 20s. 25s. 29s. 
Class Class Class Class 
| F G H 
me . Sis. 948. 102s. 
OAT ccccccceces oo} 42s, 456. 558. 60s. 
RO USERS .. 22s. 24s. 266. 28s. 
\JVEROOAT ...| 508. | 58s. | 68a | 10s: 
LSTER’’...| 70s. 758. 84s. 100s. 
Bors SUIT ...| Sis. 868. 408. — 
Do. OVERCOAT) 27s. 80s. 86s. — 
Do.“ ULS TER 88s. 886. | 42s. — 


WAISTCO ATS, 78. to 166. 
The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free 


“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) 
Have for some years formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys te an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVE G SUITS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
We be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis and poet free, which explains the onl 
perfe tly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 


(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862 ; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE, 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
S. G. HUTCHINS, 

By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 


1 POLYTECHNIC. — METEM PSY 
CHOSIS, by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.— THE 
FAIRY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, Musical Enter- 
tainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted b 
Mr. Oscar HARTWELL, at 4 and 9, The ELECTRI 
LIGHT; GAS: what it does and can do; The STEAM 
ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. KING.— The ZULU hh b 
Mr. W. R. May.—VOYAGES 1N THE AIR, and TH 
WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. 
Hrerwortu.—STOKES ON MEMORY.—LEOTARD the 
Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, e.— Admission, 1s. Open 
at 12 and 7; carriages at 5 and 10. 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 

ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashionable circles, and may, indeed, be worn by the Prince or 
the Peasant. It is a ful set-off to any Gentleman. The 
longer it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 10s, 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a P. O. O. for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post, If not approved of, money 


returned. 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son or tHe Rev. E. J. Sittverton), 
9, PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & pol SONS 
CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, 
BAKED PUDDING, &c., 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 


Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 


£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
REOKHIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.— 87 at 
the Office of the BINE BUI DIe Society, 29 and 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
urposes.—A pply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 

ND SociuTy, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
HOW TO wee a. YOUR MONHY 


ITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Birxszcx Bank, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. 8 5 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock, On Mondays the Bank is 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


SAMUEL BROTHEBRS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 


My 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application = 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Lanager. 
1 
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BROOK 8 REwIxe COTTONS. 


Patent Glac Thread, | “ST CP AWARDS. | Giy-Cord Soft Cotton. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Crochet ond Tatting Onyx Paze Mxpat, London, 1861. Embroidery Cotton. 


ati, | eae 


The only Diploma of’ Honour, Of all Drapers 
Of all Drapers . f 


Throughout the World. gs! snd.Award, Philadelphia, 1876, Throughout the World. 
—— 8 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 
_ CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORT? FOR WOOLS. 
ICE WOOD, Ad. and 54d. per Ball, II Conours, at KINGSBURY’S. 
CREWELS, 103d. per dozen, or Id. each, at KINGSBURY’S. 
BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 3s. Od. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
570 different shades, from 3s. IId. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
‘SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 14d. oz. or 18. IId. Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
FILOSELLE, large skein, 33d, or 36. 6d. doz, at KINGSBURY’S. 
Every Lady should send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
part of the world. Scraps for Screens, 160 for ls. ; Packets, various, ls., 18. 6d., 28. 6d., sent by post. 


: P. L. KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 
80, 82, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S. W. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL AND SOM, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDOK, u. 
PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS, BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


Dr. LANKESTER, F. R. S., says:— 
NEAVE’S | e pen,, NEAVE’S 


for Children.” 
FOOD He e FOOD 

fitted for the purpose.“ 
FOR 


Recommended by the Faculty FO R 
INFANTS 


generally, 
IN ONS SHILLING CANISTERS. ee 


AND INVALIDS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. (WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 


of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 


ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladier, 


Children, and [nfants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 


Institution for Diseases of the Skin.—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 
RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 


Treatment; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 


Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.”"S NUTRITIVE and 

SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ uu- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 18., and 2s. 6d. 


KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


THE BEST 
SUMMER MEDICINE. 


These invaluable preparations are universally 

recognised as the most suitable Medicine at this 

time of the year, cooling the Blood, and 

giving a healthy tone to the Stomach. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Gloiwick-road, Oldham 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 2let April, 1876. 
St. Faith’s, Norwich, 

Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion; and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pille, which I purchased of 

our ts, Messre. Braddock and Bagshaw, o 

orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have —4 a great blessing to me. Before I 
too * ille, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
2 Beye of 1 — — 1 pel. N almost 

espaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you I am better now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 

ills. I am never without them, aud the best of all 
is I have never needed a doctor since. 

I remain, yours truly, 


MRS, RATCLIFFE. 
Witness, John Harrop, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH? 
igestion, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Headacce’ 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
&c., should lose no time in availing thermeeives of this most 
excellent medicine. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in boxes, at ls. Iid., 28. 91., and 4s, 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 * according to sise, by Page D. 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Lincoln). 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND FoR SHAVING. 
Free from Excess of Alkali and Artificial Colouring. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WILLS’ 


“ WESTWARD |“westwarp Ho!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco: 
man’s Companion, « Bachelor's Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a ead man's Cordials 
1 0 f 9 wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. ‘There’s no Herb like it under the canopy 


of heaven.“ —Kingeley' es Westward Ho.” 
In 1 os., 2 os., and 4 os. packets, lined with tinfoil. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


| DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
WHISKY. | The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1866. 


| 
K N A 1 A N 8 PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
Dr. HASSALL says —“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 


3 THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.“ 
9 
ann 
Ben MIXTURE. 


Traps Marx—“Buioop MrixrTure.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


EIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
O rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, „ Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 

ingworms, Heads, Eyes, Erysi Itch, Scurfe, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL FARTS. 
MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiuted blood whenever you find its impurities 
ing through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelirgs will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted f ee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 

LARKE’s WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in ease, 
containing six times tuc quantity, 118. each—sufficient 10 


| effect a permanent cure in the Py majority of loug-stand- 
i 8 


ing cases, — BI ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MED:- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent for 30 
or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincel’ . 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


. CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


**PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns 1 for Young People’s Special Services.“ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising 7 a he Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. e editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


„This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
8 The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if 
required. 

Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. orders 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


To be had of all Booksellers, Price 4s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL'S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


Make money by saving money upon your advertising expenses in 
the best media. Make money by keeping your advertisements 
out of worthless media. 


TO THOUSANDS are lost by amateur advertising. Those who would 
advertise economically and remuneratively, IN ANY PAPER, &c., 
should send for 


6 | A 0 
ADVERTISERS. |"PRACTIOAL, AND EOONOMIOAL v 


Post free 6 stamps, from THE GENERAL PRESS AND ADVERTISERS’ 
AcENcY, 16, Great Marlbro’-street, W. Answers to advertisements 
— and forwarded. 


No FrxsV.!] Send ſor Price List (48 pages), post free. [No Tickets, 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES SUPERSEDED BY 


DEAN & COMPANY (Established 1838), Wholesale & Retail Teamen & Grocers, 


41, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. O. 


Free delivery in London and suburbs. Carriage paid on country orders of £5, and on orders for TEA (only) of £2, to 
any railway station in Great Britain. , 

Norz.—In many cases the above Price List will be found to offer advantages which no Co-operative Stores have yet 
attempted. DAN AND COMPANY will thank the public to intimate to them any case of The Stores” offering 
advantages which they do not. 

Also general ove My as at any Stores. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


O. BARTHOLOMEW & OO. 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
13 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E. C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BEST SOFT e. CORD 

J. & P. COATS = 

wm, SEWING Se 
8, 

COTTON. In SKEINS or on REELS. 


SON. 
AWARD OF 
For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 


CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON. 
GOLD MEDAL. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


WAUKENPHAST’S BOOTS FOR LADIES. 


LADIES’ GLACE KID OXFORD WALKING SHOES, 88. 6d. 
LADIES’ COURT SHOES, IN PATENT LEATHER OR GLACE KID, 7s. 
GLACE KID LAWN-TENNIS SHOES. 

LADIES’ ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND WALKING BOOT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


60, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
a ‘Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


og 1 — INE and — TONIC 
— t — D * U * 8 i ti 
fatigestion, Flatulence, 8 of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. dd., 
next size 118., and in stone jars 228. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE,.— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
merustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s,) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 

when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacnm and 1 Sa is much 
safer than calomel! or biue pill for removing bile,—Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 


2s. 9d. and 47 6d. esc. Sold by all Chemists. 


DOR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especi:lly noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Cousumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
Genera) Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause w 

The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. Id. and 4s. 6d. 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. snd 1Js. each 
Both tu be obtained of all Chemistr. 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve bealth and thus p life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
ehemist, or free from Dr. mooie, ugh. Con- 
cerning this book, the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
| ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, an’ Squills are too often invoked to 
give relief in Coughs, (de, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
Instead of such fallaciou: cemedies, which yield 3 
relief at the expense of eufeebling the digestive organs, au 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM'C 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarboro author of the Anti-Lancet,” says ; 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise st ening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is with | 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. 9d. 4s. 6d., and lls. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Die- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


Another Gold Medal 


again the ONLY ON H awarded for 


COD-LIVER Ol], 
a 


M — 
. 

| pared by Moller’s Special Method, free from indigest. 
üble fats of other oils, is superior to any in delicacy of 
taste and smell, medicinal virtue and purity. he most 
eminent London and Eu Physicians pronounce it 
the Purest and Best, Given the highest award at 12 rau. 
MATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, Only in capsuled bottles, of all chemista, 


- 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 

Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 
Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment, 1Cs, monthly. 
Carriage paid. Prospectus free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


BOXES and PARCELS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS are forwarded daily 
Rom MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY to FAMILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES in every 
PART of the COUNTRY. Fresh Copies of all Books of general interest are added as 
the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample 


supply of all the principal forthcoming Works of History, Biography, Travel and Adventure 
and the Higher Class of Fiction, as — appear. ry, Biography, ) 


SPECIMEN LIST OF BOOKS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 


Lie of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin, Life of Bishop Selwyn; Memoirs of 
Baroness Bunsen; Life of Charles J. Mathews; Life of Charles Lever; Life of Dean 
Hooh ; Impressions of Theophrastus Such; A Tour in Morocoo, by Sir J. D. Hooker ; 
Browning's Dramatic Idyls; Life of Dr. Duff; History of Our Own Times, by Justin 
MeCarthy ; The Cathedral, by Bishop Benson; A Nook in the Apennines ; The Lover's 
Tale, by Alfred Tennyson ; Stevenson’s Tour in the Cevennes; Baker's War in Bulgaria, 
Poynter's Lectures on Art; Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein; Prinsep's · Journals of an 
Artist in India ; Holidays in Eastern France, by Matilda B. Edwards ; Memoir of Henry 
Compton ; Drwon's Royal Windsor ; Gladstone's Gleanings ; Life of Lord Beaconsfield ; 
Knight's Studies in Philosophy ; Wicksteed’s Sermons on Dante; Tintoretto, by W. Roscoe 
Ocler ; The Black Forest, by L. G. Seguin, English Ministers, by E. C. M. Walcott ; Cesar : 
a Sketch, by J. A. Froude ; Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope ; Fanny Kemble's Records of a 
Girlhood ; Walford’s Londoniana; Victor Emmanuel II., by Miss God bin, The Youth of 
Queen Elizabeth ; A Year in a Lancashire Garden; Life in a Southern County ; In Tents 
in the Transvaal, by Mrs. Hutchinson; Selected Correspondence of Macvey Napier ; Life 


Monks of the West, new Vols. Fiske’s Darwinism; The Zulus and the British Frontiers, 
by T. J. Incas; General Cunynghame’s Command in South A rica; How I Volunteered 
for the Cape, by T. E. Fenn; Baeghot's Literary Studies, Max Muller's Lectures on 
Religion; Freedom in Science, by Dr. Haeckel; Mixed Essays, by Matthew Arnold, 
Lectures, by Professor Clifford, Art Criticism, by Henry Merritt; Moseley's Notes of a 
Naturalist ; Moss ; from a Rolling Stone, by C. A. Payton; Greeks and Goths, by Rev. 
Teaac Taylor; Miss Whately's Letters from Egypt; Sport in British Burmah, by Lieut - 
Col. Pollok; Sport in Nepaul, by Maori“; Personal Recollections of Sir Gilbert Scott ; 
The Government of Thiers, by Jules Simon; Seniors Conversations with Thiers ; Scientific 
Lectures, by Sir John Lubbock ; Movements in Religious Thought, by Dr. Plumptre; The 
Data of Ethics, by Herbert Spencer ; Among the Bedouins, by Lady Anna Blunt ; Travels 
tn Arabia, by Mrs. Burton; Midian Revisited, by Captain Burton; Memoir of Mrs. 
Jameson; Ife of Rev. W. Pennefather; Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles, Life of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley: John Caldigate, by Anthony Trollope; Under One Roof; Sir Gibbie, 
zy George MacDonald; Delicia; Dorcas; Mr. Leslie, of Underwood; Basildon ; Cousins ; 
Quaker Cousins; Cartouche; For a Dream’s Sake; Within the Precincts, by Mrs. 

hant ; ‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay; Tried by Fire; The World She Awoke In; An 
sccomplished Gentleman; The House of Lys; Life in a French Village; Paul Faber, 
Zurnt Out, by Miss Yonge. 
AND MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED OTHER RECENT WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 

SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR AUGUST. 
New Edition, now ready, postage-free on application. 


All the Books on the above List may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NEW OXFORD STREET. 
| Orrice—2, Kino Srreet, CHEAPSIDE. 


The List of Applications for the Ten per Cent. Preference Shares will be CLOSED on 
: SATURDAY, the 30th inst. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE TEA COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


CAPITAL, £30,000, DIVIDED INTO 15,000 TEN PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
AND 15,000 ORDINARY £1 SHARES. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be had from the Secretary, 36, King 
William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY 


(REGISTERED), 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 18-CARAT GOLD. 


WATCHES.—The Cases of these are handsome, and in exact representation 
18-carat watches. The 1 “prem ay reliable, and 1 ~~ Be — K A 


— cold L They are in no way inferior to high-class gold ones, and eminently superior to those of 


EEE AOR. e cess: 218. 
5 H 9 J.... ˙ ͤ ¼:é dvr. 304. 
I — —ͤ—ñ— e e 255. 


Free per Registered Post, 6d. extra. 


ALBEET CHAINS 1 t in finish, and embracing all the best 18. 
| Laie Smaller patterns, 58., 7s. 6 Post Aun ann gent Casigne, 20s. 64. 


f pte Bes tA ~4 r to Watch Chains, combining a reliable Compass, Burning 


, 2 A. Gd. to 103. 6d.; Engraved, 4s. 6d. to 78. 6d. ; with various Ornamentation, 
BROOOCH.—4s. 6d.; EARRINGS, 33. 61.; BRACELETS, 12s. 6d.; LONG CHAINS, 7s. 6d. : 

* LADIES’ VICTORIA CHAINS (can be worn ss Necklets), 7s. 6d.; NECKLETS, 7s, 6d.; STUDS’ 
Qs. 6d.; LINKS, 2s. d.; SOLITAIRES, 24. 6d.; FINGER RINGS, 7s. 6d; SCARF RINGS. 3s. 6 1. 
SCARF PINS, 2s. 61; SEALS, 4s. 6d. PENCiL CASES, 2s. 64.; Post Free. All in the latest 
18-earat Gold Patterns and Best Workmanship. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Opinions of the Press free per post on application. 
P.0.0, payahle at Exhibition-road, South Kensington. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR COMMENTARY. 


Now Ready, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE SECOND VOLUME of THE STUDENT'S 
COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. Abridged from THE 
SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. By Rev. JOHN M. 
FULLER, M.A., containing 


VOL. [1.—JOSHUA TO ESTHER. 7s. 6d. 
VOL. 1.—GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY. 7s, 6d. 


The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible has secured for 
itself a recognised place as the foremost work of its class 
available for English readers. 

The ot ject of the present Abridgment is to give informa- 
tion sufficient to enable any reader to understand the Holy 
Scriptures, to acquaint him with the conclusions, of learned 
investigations, and to supply him with satisfact@ty answers 
to current misinterpreta'ions. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albem irle Street. 
CHEAP EDITION. - DR. SMILES'sS LIFE OF GEORGE 
MOORE. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 68., by post 6s. 7d. 


EORGE MOORE: Merchant and Philan- 
thropist. By Samurt Smies, LL. D.,, Author of 
Lives of the Engineers,” Kc. With a Portrait. 
“The charm of the biography is that the man is repre- 
sented to us without comment or apology, just as hie 
appeared to his associates.” Saturday Review. 
“Dr Smiles has raised a worthy memorial to his name in 
this most fascinating volume, but who can doubt that his 
best and most lasting memorial will be found in those good 
works he accomplished during his busy and useful life, and 
his truest remembrance in the numberless hearts he cheered 
and comforted with his unfai'ing charity of word and deed,” — 
Leeds Mercury. 


George Rovtledge and Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


Issued by the Trustees of the JacoB ABRAHAM 


FRANKLIN Trust Fonp. 
Crown 8vo, pp. XII.—296, cloth 3s. 


RELIGION, 
NATURAL AND REVEALED. 


A Series of Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. 


By N. S. JOSEPH. 


Lonpon : TRUBNER & Co., LUDGATE HILL. 


Crown 8vo, 63., pages 480. 

HE EVENTS of the NON-CATHOLIC . 

PERIOD of the CHURCH, AFTER the DEATH 

of CHRIST, as S*T FORTH in the ACTS of the 

APOSTLES. Reviewed by W. BLAcktE N, M. A, Chaplain 
to Viscount Hill, and late Vicar of Stanton, Salop. 

London: Samt el Harris & Co., 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. 


TITHES. 


HE ANCIENT LAW of TITHES, showing 
that Tithes ere the Property of the Public and the 
Poor. By WILLIAM EaGte, of the Middle Temple. 
One Skilling. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


— 


ILL HILL SCHOOL. — The ADDRESS of 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P., at 
the distribution of prises on New Foundatiou Day is con- 
tained in the MILI. HILL MAGAZINE for JULY, 
copies of whch, price sixpence, may be obtained of the 
printers, Warren Hall and Co., 88, Camden-road, N.W. 


SIXTH ISSUE OF SHARES, 


House PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 


COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Capital, 

£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 

Purchase and Sale of productive and pregnant House 

Property, and Improving the Dwellings the Working 

erm the self-supporting principle, Registered March 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


lat issue, at par. . 4,000 shares Amount £100,000 
2nd ,, £1 prem. 4, 1 . 100,000 
Zrd „ £2 prem, 4,000 „, 3 100,000 
4th „ £3 prem. 4,000 „ ee ae 100,000 
5th „ £4 prem. 4,000 „ “ere 100,000 
6th ,, £5 prem. 1,039 „ 5 25,975 

1 21,089 Total.........£525,975 


The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per share 
premium, 1,039 have been already allotted, ard the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present premium has been fixed to place ona fair level 
the old shareholders and the present entrants. 

Further profitable re-sales have been made. 

Estates purchased 123, for £610,248. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £27,000, 

Number of Shareholders, 1,863. 

Profit of Third Year, nearly Eight per Cent. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter per 


Cent. 
Third Annual Report, Balance Sheet, Share Appiication 
Forms, Pamphlet entitled Seventeen Facts,” and all other 


information apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital £500,000. 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
51 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for Ong Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. : 
Deposit Notes issued under the of the Company, wi! 
N coupons attached for interest. ' 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their — are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
§2, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


Fn 
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